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Pelee’s 


Snake 


Doug Lowry, skipper of the Many Isles, sweated to make his 
word as sure as the sun’s rising; he had a goal to reach. 


LD Pelee’s clouds are not like 
rother’ clouds. ‘Doug Lowry, 
watching them while fat John 
Garrett talked to him, saw that 
though they constantly changed 
‘shape and writhed about in pallid 


struggle on the upper slopes they., 


never got away from that terrible 
mountain. 


The north-east trade wind blew 
strongly up there, the best part of 
mile above the turquoise Caribbean, 
but Pelee held the clouds by ‘his 
power and in ‘their twisting vapor 
-hid his smoking crater. 

“She isn’t°much, but she’s a com- 
mand,” John Garrett said, wiping 
the dampness off his broad bald fore- 
head on the sleeve of his shirt. He 
looked pointedly at the two gold 
stripes on the shoulder tabs of Sec- 
ond Officer Lowry’s spotless white 
uniform. “The last man to get com- 
mand in your outfit 
was fifty - eight+ 
years old.” 

Doug Lowry did 
not deny it. His 
eyes slid down the 
flanks of Pelee, 
gashed by dusty 
grey stretches of, 
lava and ashes, 
green with the lush 
foliage of the 
jungle. 

“I’m not gilding 
the job, Doug,” 
John Garrett said, 
shifting his seat on 
the block of fallen 
stone. ‘“She’s’ a 
run-down, half-pint. 
steamer that I got 
in Barbados on a 
shoestring.-. The 
idea’s to pick up a 
‘eargo at all the : 
smaller harbors and 
roads of these is- 
lands from the Virgins down the 
chain ‘to Trinidad.” 


“Bucking the regular lines like the 
Great Circle?” 

“It’s helping ’em to get that stuff 
to the larger ports where they can 
handle it,” Garrett asserted with 
vigor. “But it will take a man like 
you, who’s knocked around, knows 
the people and can talk the lingoes, 
to find the stuff and make it go. On 
shares.” 


Doug Lowry shook his head. He 
stood and looked down, across the 
ruins of St. Pierre, toward the road- 
stead, where the Lady Iris, white 
, and beautiful as are all the ships of 
the Great Circle Line, lay anchored. 





‘@ NOTE.—AIll characters and Incidents in 


this story are imaginary and if any name 


used be that of a living person, such use Is 
due to inadvertence and is not intended to 
refer.to such person, 
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Here on this seaward flank of -his 
old Pelee had wiped out with flame 
and gas thirty thousand people in a 
few seconds one bright morning 
thirty-five years before; there under 
the sea lay the wreckage of sixteen 
ships that had been in the roadstead 
that morning. But the Lady Iris, 
proud and secure, disdained all that. 


-She had brought a fyll list of cruise 


passengers to shudder or thrill over 
Pelee’s doings, but for her the vol- 
cano and buried city were just 
painted a She was above such 
vulgar disorders. 

.. Again Second Officer Lowry shook 
his head. ‘‘You’re talking to an en- 
gaged man, John,” he said. “And 
I’m playing fair with my girl. D’you 
think I don’t know what close calls 


and thin chances your job means? 


Haven't I been places and figured 
odds? I’ve no right to take such 


risks now.” 





Through his mind flitted tropic 
odds; swift, obliterating odds, like 
old Pelee, and much more unpleas- 
ant odds that altered and decayed 
white men in jobs like that one. He 
had to consider as well the slim 
chances of success, and such things 
as people, light and dark, in the 
coasting ‘trade who expressed dis- 
like more readily with blades than 
with words. Barbara had some 
rights. 

On the outer fringes of island life 
when a man died, everybody was 
sorry and had a drink. he casual 
mischances through which Doug had 
plunged so gaily brought beads of 
perspiration to his forehead as he 
thought of the ring on Barbara’s 
finger. A wife, Kids, they weren’t 
to be gambled with. It wasn’t square. 

John Garrett did not give up. 

“T’yve met Miss Rice,” he said. 
“The Great Circle’s lucky to have 


her at St. Thomas to do the real 
work for that lazy old resident direc- 
tor. D’you think if you talked 
to her——” 


Daqug Lowry turned his eyes to 
the older man with a certain sharp- 
ness. “Look here, John,” he said. “We 
both know it was through Barbara 
Rice that I signed on with the Great 
Circle. But I think I rated the berth. 
And I make my‘own decisions.” 

He kicked petulantly at something 
in the deep grass that looked like a 
rotten branch. 

“Let’s get back,” he said curtly. 
“Thé old man gave me only two 
hours leaye——” | 
His voice cut off in his throat. He 
knew his tropics,.did Doug Lowry. 
He leaped sideways with spasmodic, 
instant energy. ts 

The thing he had. kicked was not 
a rotten branch. It was a snake, a 
grey, black-spectacled fer-de-lance, 
the curse of Martinique, deadly as old 
Pelee, aaa 

His quickness got him clear. John 
Garrett was not slow either, for so 
fat a man. A moment later, Doug 


Lowry killed the venomous, lashing 


creature with stones from a house 
flung down by Pelee’s blast. Then, 
thoughtfully, he looked up at the 
hidden top of the mountain. 

“You wouldn’t expect one of those 
things this far up 
from the jungle,” 
he said. “It must 
be Pelee’s own 
snake.” 

“As you 
let's get back,” 
white-faced John 
Garrett muttered. 
“I want badly to 
treat mvself for 
snake bite. -It was 
that near.” 

Not without cau- 
tion. Doug Lowry 
led the way down 
through the dead 
city to the cobbled 


said, 


Place Bertin and 
to‘one of the shore 
boats. The pace 
he set kept John 
Garrett panting 
much too hard to 
talk and Doug 


himself was much 
too deeply sunken 
in thought to say more than one 
word: ‘Risks!’ 
ce * * 


Though the fan that stirred the 
humid air of the Virgins was turn- 
ed upon both of them, Miss Barbara 
Rice, secretary to the Resident Direc- 
tor of the Great Circle Line, behind 
the desk, was quite cool and Doug 
Lowry, in front of it, was quite hot. 

“It was the snake, Barbara,” the 
second officer of Lady Iris explain- 
ed. His eyes traced a course on the 
golden globe, proud emblem of the 
world-girdling line, that stood on 
her desk. “I had turned down Gar- 
rett, but Pelee’s snake gave me a 
slant from another quarter. He 
showed me we're taking chances all 
the time. Plenty, and we don't even 
know it. Being alive is risky.” 

‘“‘Maybe that’s what makes it pleas- 
ant,” Barbara murmured. 

He looked up at her. “Even ag 
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eecond on that well-disciplined old 
wagon"—he nodded out the win- 
dcw to the Lady Iris swinging gently 
in St. Thomas’ blue and bowl-like 
harbor—“I’m taking risks. And it 
isn't getting me what I want—you!” 

He smiled at her. “Do you see, 
Barbara? I won’t try to dodge the 
risks—the profitable ones—bucking 
these seas and islands and people 
in Garrett's little hooker with the 
up and down engine. Because I 
can’t face one risk—not being mar- 
ried to you, soon—postponing our 
lives for the lack of seniority and 
a mate or master’s ticket.” 

Barbara nodded. “I see your 
point,” she said briskly. “When I 
heard from John Garrett that he’d 
signed you, I thought that either 
you'd tired of a routine job that led 
somewhere too slowly, or else that 
you’d become just too ashamed, for 
some reason, because I, a girl, had 
helped you get this berth with the 
Great Circle.” 

She looked at him with level eyes 


and for the first 
time he realised 
why some of the 


hopeful, unattached 
junior officers of 
the line, resent- 
fully called Barbara Rice an _ ice 
rnaiden. They seemed to be talking 
business here in this office. 

He could feel blood running 
tnrough his cheeks. He came around 
the end of the desk. 

“I've told you the reason,” he said. 
“Tt isn’t that you helped me. Secur- 

’ uuld be fine. Only there isn’t 
==y. When I met you, when I real- 
sed what Hfe could be, I wanted 

That's why I signed with 
ine. took out some life insur- 
znd got fussy about my health. 
snake told me I must stick 
O That's what I’m going 


VW ; 


“And I'm wishing you all the luck 
+} . i. Doug.” the girl said 
But, of course, taking 

, You must be a free 
nan. without obligations. So——” 
the thing she had 


leita — ) 
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placed in his hand was his ring. 

“That’s—that’s the way you want 
it?” he asked tautly. 

“It’s the only way it can be,” she 
replied, with quiet gravity. ‘Don’t 
you see that, Doug?” 

He dropped the ring in his pocket. 

“This is just another risk I’ve got 
to take,” he said grimly. 

; * . 

In tight-lipped misery Doug Lowry 
trod the high bridge of the Lady 
Iris on the run to New York. He 
felt that he was right, particularly 
when he looked at the grizzléd head 
of the commander of the liner and 
counted the years separating a two- 
striper from a four-striper. But he 
could see with damnable clarity Bar- 
bara’s point of view. 

She could forgive him his poverty 
and his seven years’ greater age 
than the average second mate in the 
Great Circle. And she could wait 
for him. But she could not forgive 
him for throwing his chance away. 
And possibly she could not forgive 


BY RICHARD HOWELLS WATKINS 


him the shame-faced feeling he had 
because he had got his Great Circle 
berth through her. Doug let that 
part of it he. He couldn’t help it if 
getting the job through his fiancee 
made him feel queer. 

Though the run to New York was 
bad, the run back to St. Thomas was 
worse. In mufti on the promenade 
deck Doug Lowry fully realised what 
he had done. And it was devastating, 
this lack of occupation while other 
men worked the ship. He had need 
of fortitude, had Mr. Lowry on that 
southern run. , 

As luck would have it, the Lady 
Iris dropped her anchor at dawn in 
the harbor of St. Thomas close to the 
rusted, paintless, diminutive ship 
which Doug Lowry was to command. 
The Many Isles, her name was. She 
was moored to the coal dock, pos- 
sibly to keep her afloat, and even 


SEER CCK EC HHRE KEEN 


Lowry’s stout heart sagged at the 
sight of her. 

Later that day the Lady Iris loom- 
ed like majestic Pelee over pros- 
trate St. Pierre when Doug Lowry, 
down on the blistered, dirty bridge 
or the Many Isles, looked up mn the 
iner. 

Doug was glad that the Lady Iris 
did not pass close enough to the coal 
dock to reveal that his white tunice 
was already grimy and no jaunty 
emblem gleamed in his cap. 

“Tl’'ve had three men _ searching 
every joint in town for the en- 
gineer,” worried John Garrett said 
in his ear. “He’s a good man, Rourke 
is, but he always holes up tight as a 
badger when he goes on a tear.” 

Captain Lowry dragged his eyes 
off the Lady Iris, passing out be- 
tween Muhlenfels Light and Cowles 
Battery. 

“We'll find him,” he said grimly. 
“There’re a couple of jobs to be 
done below. I’m no engineer, but 
that slide —” 

There were also 
a couple of jobs to 
be done on deck 
and a couple more 
in the tiny chart- 
room. Doug Lowry 
sorted out his detail charts of scores 
of little harbors and roadsteads. The 
West Indies Pilot did not think highly 
ot some of the charts but the ship- 
ping men of the Virgins thought 
even less of the local pilots whose 
employment was compulsory. Either 
way Doug Lowry was mostly on his 
own. 

“You must give me a radio set 
end operator, if you have to hock 
vour teeth to do it,” he told Gar- 
rett. “We've got to play this with 
our ears open or we're licked now.” 

The Lady Iris was gone. And Bar- 
bara, very busy in the Great Circle 
cffice back ashore, seemed just as 
gone as the ship. His only chance 
now to bring her back lay in what 
he could do with this weary, broken 
little craft. Doug had played games— 
though men’s games—all his life. 
Now he prepared to work. And how 
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‘were in no mood for advice. 


he worked, as captain, supercargo 
and agent! 

Coffee, rum and Sugar. Cacao, 
molasses and cabinet woods. Sea 
cotton, tobacco, indigo and spices. 
In dribs and drabs, Doug Lowry, in 
the Many Isles, collected them all, 
and even the native fruits when op- 
portunity for quick disposal offered. 
A picker-up of unconsidered trifles, 
the ship crept from island to island, 
from obscure port to open road. Past 
her, majestic and swift, surged the 
cruise ships with living, high-pay- 
ing freight, and the cargo liners, 
reckoning their capacity in thou- 
sands of tons. 


KIM milk for the 


Many Isles and. 


‘short sleep for her skipper. Into 
many a narrow crevice in the moun- 
tains, split by some ancient earth- 


quake’ s whimsy, into many a sunken. 


crater with a broken lip, crawled the 
Many Isles; Doug Lowry clinging 
to the head of her stubby- foremast, 
conning her in. 


Grim with the realisation that the 
chart showed the channel water lay 
to the eastern side he would: back 
his eyes on the color of the water. . 


“Port!” his voice would ring with 
authority. The ship would swing her 
stem to the western bank. Down on 
the bridge, relaying his commands 
to the helmsman, would pace Mr. 
Quinto, the almost white mate, with 
a fire extinguisher tucked under his 
arm. 

The heavy extinguisher would be 
merely a hint to the dark-hued 
pilot, crowded apprehensively over 
in the port wing of the bridge, that 
the navigating officers of the ship 
Too 
often the advice would be based 
upon a desire to exert authority 
rather than a knowledge of depths 
of water. Above them the mountains 
and thé jungle watched, as they had 
watched buccaneers of earlier days, 
come to loot the plantations or to 
eareen their craft. 

“Steady! Hold her on that!” Lowry 
would call. Another risk justified! 


Skim milk—but a good bit in the 
aggregate. And more, as it became 
evident to the black and browns 
who tilled fertile earth, hewn. in 
slanting, irregular patches out of 
the wooded shoulders, that here was 
a> market come to them, requiring 
no sweating, heart-breaking haul 
over the mountains to the larger 
towns. 

Troubles in plenty with the cus- 
toms and port officials and health 
officers at the ports of entry. Jeal- 
ousies of race and nation; regula- 
tions to split a weary man’s head, 
private wars with coasters, men 
sick; a man stabbed; a man de- 


veloping elepRantisis; another man 


dead. Sweat! 

But the trade was needed, for the 
coasters were too casual, too un- 
dependable, never to be trusted. 
Doug Lowry sweated to make his 
word as sure as the sun’s rising. 

“It’s a new idea down here,” he 
told the mystified Mr. Quinto. ‘“Re- 
sponsibility!” 

Envelopes came now and again at 
the big ports—with.her writing on 
them. 


jumping. But the letters within were 
just hope-you-are-getting-along-well 
letters. A gulf was ‘stretching be- 
tween them. And Doug knew in 
his hard, cool head, that unless that 
gulf were somehow bridged not even 


,marriage would help them to be one. 


He tried to write but his words were 
wooden things. At St. Thomas he 
kept away from her and her cool, 
ordered and prosperous world. That 
seemed only fair to her. He hadn’t 
proved anything. He insisted that 
John Garrett handle the dealings 
with the Great Circle, its Resident 
Director and the Resident Director’s 
secretary. 

John Garrett did what business he 
could. In his slightly soiled, slightly 
damp whites that swelled like sails 
over his rounded body, Garrett be- 
wildered the resident director. 


That languid old man’ couldn't 
decide whether he were a_ beach- 
comber or something slightly more. 
Nor could he make up his mind 
whether the Many Isles were a 
minute ally or a negligible competi- 
tor. He called in Barbara Rice. 

“The Many Isles is both,” John 
Garrett told the girl. “We’re trying 
to increase the volume of trade— 
and you'll get your share, like the 
other lines that call at the big ports.” 

“I think that is a fair statement,” 
Miss Rice was most non- -committal. 
“But whether you can do it—whether 
this is more than a mere flare~up 


“Mm,” said the Resident Director. 
“That’s the point, Mr. Garrett. J—I 


“If there’s any hook-up, any 
definite hook-up, we could arrange 
——” Garrett advanced hopefully. 


“Mm!” The R.D. was most politely 
vague. “We'll be delighted, of. 
course, to co-operate in every way 
in receiving cargo—” 

“Meaning nothing,” John Garrett 
said bitterly to Miss Rice, as she 
showed him out. 

Lowry was busy in his own world, 
for it was at St. Thomas that he 
saw and bickered with ship chand- 
lers, who were perilously close to 
being junk dealers, about the re- 
fitting of his little hulk. 


UT still Barbara 

stood a Black 

watch with him on his bridge, light- 
ing it up like the moon, which is 
no distant thing in Carib waters. 
Ice maiden the others might call 
her, but Doug Lowry knew- beiter. 
True, she would scorn to let her 
heart rule her head. No chit, Miss 
Barbara Rice. .Did she think he 
would go back? Did she think that? 


Lowry carried on, working as few. 
men can work through the brea h- 
less steam of a summer in the Wind- 
ward and Leeward Isles. The north- 
éast trade winds are life to the 
islands and when they falter and 
die, men suffer. 


Always he stared hard when the 
northern end of Martinique rose 
up out of the blue sea. Fateful 
Pelee lorded it above lesser moun- 
tains, inscrutable in the white clouds. 
One day Doug caught a glimpse of 
the crater itself, a grim, grey ram-~ 
part above desolate grey slopes. And 
several times at night the red glow 


They set Doug Lowry’s hearts of the everlasting fires within that 
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crater lighted up the overhanging 
vapors of the sky. Somehow Doug 
Lowry felt that Pelee had thrust 
that wedge between Barbara and 
himself—Pelee and his fer-de-lance. 
He watched Pelee as many other 
men watched the dread wolcan. 


There “were risks enough. Usually 
not dramatic risks. But once the 
Mdny Isles lay moored, bow and 
stern, with all the wire and Manila 
she possessed, in a steep-sided bowl. 
Lianas, thick as a man’s arm, fell 
over her anchor winch forward and a 
ceiba tree lay across her taffrail aft, 
while overhead, moaning and scream- 
ing, a great wind tore and flattened 
the jungle. Her deck was buried. feet 
deep in torn foliage. She trembled in 
the water. The day was black. — 

“Ever’ three years—a hurricane,” 
placidly shouted Mr. Quinto, whose 
professional knowledge was tinctured 
with superstition. 


“This one seems to be trying to 
recurve at fifteen degrees north in- 
stead of about thirty north, an infer- 
nally peculiar thing for a hurricane 
to do,” Captain Lowry roared. The 
barometer-was 29.32. “We'll stand .b 
a while longer.” : 

“Ever’ three years—a hurricane,” 
replied Mr. Quinto. He meant a hur- 
ricane centre got you—not just the 
dangerous semi-circle. 

“Captain Lowry went below and 
moved over oil-filmed gratings where 
Rourke and his second and ans oiler 
toiled mightily, plugging condenser 
tubes which were leaking far too 
much sea-water into his boilers. 

“Need any hands from the deck?” 
Lowry asked. 

“When did I iver need annything 
from the deck?” demanded Rourke 
hotly. 

A big wave came rolling in from 
the distant sea, piling up against 
narrow walls, and nearly got her. 
But she rose to it and her festooned 
lines held. 


her 
she 


OWN to 
marks 


brought in her produce to Port of: 


Spain, Carlisle Bay, Port Castries, 
Fort de France, Basse Terre Roads, 
Pointe a Pitre, St. Johns, Mariogt, 
Christiansted and St. Thomas. 


She did well enough so that a 
French line sent over a scrubby little 
steamer from Bordeaux to compete 
with her. That was a blow as well as 
a triumph. 

The time came when Doug Lowry 
held in his hand, as if they were hot, 
scrawled radio reports that were 
leaping from ship to ship along the 
Caribbean. Terrible Pelee was send- 
ing tremors of earth and tremors of 
fear through all +*Martinique ozce 
more. Not since 1929, when the whole 
top of the mountain blew off, had the 
volcano been rumbling and thunder- 
ing with such internal violence. Not 
since fateful 1902, stated other re- 
ports, promptly and officially denied, 
had there been signs so ominous. 
Captain Lowry swore softly and 
walked as far as his short bridge 
would permit. 

St. Pierre became at once a desert- 
ed city—as far as the cruise ships 
were concerned. No longer would the 
big liners drop their hooks in the 
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‘He had a decision to make. 


roadstead, above the wreckage of 
sixteen vessels which had been there 
in 1902. Passengers were precious. 
The big ships hauled to westward 
on their way past Martinique. But 
the natives of the Pelee region, most 
of them, still clung to their homes 
and crops and animals. Property is 
property and 1902 was a long time 
ago. 
To the Many Isles, down off the 
Grenadines, a hundred and fifty 
miles to southward, came a message 
ae that ship alone. Doug Lowry read 
it: 

He strode to the port wing of the 
bridge and read it again, ‘under the’ 
thrumming awning. It seemed to him 





“June!—June! What's so-dif- 
ferent about June?” 


FADAAAAAAAPAAAAAASASAAAAAAE 


like a message from Pelee himself. 
A message—and a challenge. 


On the Belgian blocks paving the 
St. Pierre strand, under the thunder- 
ing mountain, was assembled some 
hundred tons of cargo, mostly sugar 
and rum. It was the produce of small 
landholders and peasants of the im- 
poverished northern cantons of Mar- 


tinique. They had heard of the Many 


Isles and in their extremity they 
appealed to Captain Lowry to come 
and carry it away. - The steep and 
winding: road to Fort de France, so 
close to the volcan, was closed. They 
had also appealed, so they said, to 
the French steamer, soon due at 
Martinique from the French island 
of Guadeloupe. 


Doug Lowry had made _ these 
people no promise. They had heard 
of the Many Isles. ‘That was all 
But it 
need not be made here and now. 


“Glue your ear to your ’phones,” 
he said. to radio operator. “W€’ll 
let the. bookkeeping slide.” 

' And down the voice tube to 
Rourke: “Keep that mill turning up.” 


The Many Isles went shuddering 
northward at her best nine knots. 
And Captain Lowry, standing his 
watch alone, grappled with the mat- 
ter of risks again. He was the 
master of the Many Isles, and, say 
what you would about her, she, was 


a ship. His fourteen men had placed 
their lives in his keeping. He had 
a responsibility to John Garrett, who 
had played the game with him to 
his last penny. And he hoped fer- 
vently that Barbara still wanted him 
alive. 

He wasn’t being asked to save 
lives but merely to carry cargo. 

The chunky. Many Isles plunged 
along, making a big sea of the 
leisurely swell raised by the brisk 
trade wind. 

“Maybe I have a date with this 
volcano,” Doug Lowry told himself, 
staring down at the bleached planks 
of the bridge. 

His lips curled into a grin be- 
neath his creased and weary fore- 
head. “I can find out, of course. 
But—the crew. . . .” 


Under French law he was com- 
pelled to call at Fort de France, 
well to southward of the endangered 
area. As soon as he had received 
clearance, he and his mate hurried 
ashore. On their way to the pier 
they passed their French competitor 
lying in the roadstead. She had 
arrived—but she had not yet re- 
sponded to that appeal from St. 
Pierre. 

The news was still bad. Refugees 
from the whole northern end of the 
island were pouring into the city, 
carrying what they could and driv- 
ing along what livestock they could 
manage. Pelee was playing. up. 
These people were terrified. But 
they said others—believing this was 
only a false alarm—were standing 
by their homes and possessions. The 
rum and sugar was still on the beach 
at St. Pierre. ; 

It was only cargo, not lives. But 
the Many Isles was in the cargo 
business. And if she stuck to her 
business in such an emergency as 
this, her name would mean some- 
thing to every man in the isles with 
a pound of freight. No obligation, 
but—Lowry thought of what Pelee’s 
snake had taught him. 

“Go back to the ship,” Lowry told 
Mr. Quinto. “Spread the word among 
that we’re heading north, towards 
Pelee. If anybody wants to slip 
into a shore boat don’t see him.” 


He finished his business in half 
an hour and returned to the ship. 
His whole crew was on deck, wait- 
ing. Not a man had jumped ship. 
Such as they were, they were with 
him in the cargo business. , 

Rourke got her wheel turning at 
the first jingle from the bridge. She 
hammered out, past her anchored 
competitor, between Negro Point and 
Cape Solomon, and turned north- 
ward, close to the cliffs. 


P ELEE rose up 
amont the moun- 
tains that thrist their shoulders 
down into the sea. Shé was mak- 
ing her own clouds today — dark 
cauliflower clouds of billowing gas 
and incandescent dust. It looked 
bad. Rumblings came from within 
those writhing folds. 
“On the boil,” Mr. Quinto mut- 
tered. The men were edgy. 


They passed Carbet, a fishing port 


a mile and a half south of the curv- 


ing beach of St. Pierre. Captain 
Doug Lowry raised his glasses. Soon 
he saw it—a pitiful little mound of 
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stuff from the poor northern can- 
tons. A few men were busy with 
pack animals dragging their pro- 
duce along the shelving sands to- 
ward Carbet. Others, with lighters 
made of hollowed-out trees, were 
taking their goods to sea. They 
stopped at the sight of the ship. 

Captain Lowry gave them three 
long blasts, a salute to their per- 
tinacity. Men of three welded races, 
these Martinicans were French, 
Carib and Negro. But their deter- 
mination to save their crops was 
all French, 

Pelee replied to the salute of the 
Many Isles. The crater roared sud- 
denly. All the whirling darkness of 
the sky became charged with an 
evil red glow; down over that white 
lava flow, sardonically known as the 
Riviere Blanche, gushed the smoke 
from the crater. The concussion of 
that vast and spontaneous emission 
stung Lowry’s ears. He saw other 
men jerking up their hands to their 
heads. But the figures on the shore 
still moved and moved purposefully. 
More men were running along the 
strand from Carbet towards the pile 
of cargo. 
| “Stand by the port anchor!” Doug 
Lowry shouted to Mr. Quinto. He 
conned the steamship in over the 
hidden wreckage of Pelee’s past and 
brought her up on her anchor clase 
to the beach. | 

The rattle of the 
anchor chain run- 
ning out through 
the hawsepipe’ 
sounded to Lowry 
like a feeble chal- 
lenge to Pelee, but 
a challenge, never- 
theless. Many times 
since 1902 had 
Pelee fumed and 
thundered and 
blazed. Now he had 
a ship’ enchain- 
ed, within his grasp, to work his will 
upon. Mr. Lowry clutched the rail 
of his bridge, shouted orders and 
waited to ascertain whether he was 
a courageous merchant shipmaster or 
a reckless fool. He was cold about it 
—cold and contemptuous of Pelee, 
who made such a row about the dan- 
ger he threatened. 


“We'll know mighty soon, Bar- 
bara!” he muttered. “This moun- 
tain’s got to bust or quit; it can’t keep 
this up forever.” | 

-The cargo came alongside in Light 
ers worked by grey-faced men. Lhe 
ship’s falls whipped it aboard with 
singular efficiency and her holds 
engulfed it. 

Pelee thundered on. From its emin- 
ence, the voleano blasted sea, sky 
and land with flaming gas. It never 
ceased. And yet these men from shore 
who knew well what that volcano 
had done in the past worked on, 
ignoring its fury, living in the stench 
and blackness of its emissions, Risk? 
They ate them up and they were 
still alive. 

“T was right; these men are right,” 
Doug Lowry told himself. His ears 
were becoming accustomed to Pelee’s 
fulminations. ‘Hell! Being alive is 
risky! You might as well pick the 
risks that will get you something. It’s 
haywire to play it any other way.” 
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The cargo was in her. An old man 
came aboard to thrust out a brown, 
“yithered hand to Captain Lowry. He 

2stured towards the unseen crater of 

‘alee, laughed and spoke in the 
uent Martinican dialect: “Your 
soming—your taking of this cargo— 
c’est bon! It will make confidence; 
bring back our people. Bring back 
our tourists. When Pelee has given 
great warning, Pelee is safe. Your 
ship will bring back the big ships 
some day.” 

“Aye; it will bring back the Lady 
fris, no doubt,” said Captain Lowry, 
yather grimy, as the old man climb- 
ed down the ladder to his lighter. 

* * * 


Once more the Many Isles slogged 
northward along the chain of the les- 
ser Antilles. Northward, to St. 
Thomas, and headquarters. The 
news that the Many Isles had called 
at St. Pierre drifted through the 
ether. 

A voleanologist who had studied 
Pelee confirmed what the old Mar- 
tinicans had said. The first explo- 
sion, the gas, were the dangerous 
part of the eruption. The lava would 
follow its old paths to the sea. 

Captain Lowry noted with sardonic 
eyes that the Lady Ins, more beauti- 
ful and aloof than ever in her white 
and buff, was anchored in St. Thomas 


— 





Harbor. He could see figures in spot- 
less white upon her bridge. 

Pelee had dropped ash upon his 
ship—ash that had penetrated even 
his cupboard, and greyed his shore- 
going whites. Through his glasses, 
Lowry made out the welcome green 
of Nolan’s Ice House. He could do 
with a drink after this run. There 
was ash in his throat, too. | 


As soon as the doctor had passed 
her he tied up at the coal dock. The 
Many Isles made fast turn-arounds 
Tonnage was accumulating for her 
all the long way down to Trinidad, 
including such tonnage that the 
Frenchman had cut into. 

Sparks had been swamped with 
radio messages ever since they had 
sunk Pelee astern. Business stuff. No 
lives had been saved. Just mes- 
sages relating to cargo. 

John Garrett was on the dock. 
Even if he had been thin, he could 
not have come up the plank faster. 

“The Great Circle—” he began. 

“wants our cargoes—all of ’em™* 
Doug Lowry finished for him frost- 
ily 


“Wrong!” retorted John Garrett. 
“After the way you wiped the 
French ship’s nose in. her own 
waters, they want us—you, the Many 
Isles, me, the idea you put behind 
us, in all the -islands.” 

“What?” 


=. — ey . 
baw 


ML 
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“They want to stick a golden 
globe on your cap, Doug; they’ve got 
to, and they’ll put a new little Great 
Circle ship under you—a couple of 
‘em, in time. You. Only you can tie 
them up to the islanders, Captain 
Lowry.” : , 

He tugged at Doug’s arm. “Come 
on!” he said. “The RD’s waiting for 
you at the office—I figured you’d 
be tougher with him than I could be 
about the details. Come on!” 


“What are we waiting for?” Doug 
demanded, propelling Garrett down 
the plank. 


He entered the office of the secre- 
tary to the Resident Director ahead 
of John Garrett. In fact, when he 
looked around he discovered that he 
had entered the office quite alone. 
John Garrett had disappeared. 

“Hello!” said Barbara. 

Doug Lowry walked over to her 
desk. He took up her left hand and 
kissed the ring finger, without a ring. 
It was time to take another risk. 


“Barbara,” he said rather hoarsely, 
for Pelee’s ash seemed to be bother- 
ing his throat. “Barbara!” 


Barbara was _ looking anxiously 
over her shoulder at the direetor’s 
door. She put her cool fingers against 
his lips. 

“If it’s a re-proposal, I’m throw- 
ing myself at you, Doug,” she whis- 
pered. “But he’s 
waiting for you — 
he’s just certain to 
Pop out on us.” 

he doorknob 
turned. 

“Go on in,” she 
murmured. “Here's 
Captain Lowry,” 
she said brightly, 
as the director’s 
head showed in the 
crack, Captain 

. Lowry marched in. 
* John Garrett had not lagged too 
far behind his partner. He came 
sliding into Miss Rice’s room a scant 
ten seconds after the director’s door 
had closed on Lowry. He looked at 
Barbara Rice with wary respect and 
swabbed off his streaming face. Ice 
maiden was literally the correct de- 
scription. . 

“Well, you managed it, Miss Rice,” 
he admitted. “The time was just right 
for me to buy the Many Isles. and 
Doug Lowry was the one to swing it. 
But the risks he ran——” 

“Doug had what you meet risks 
with,” Barbara said proudly. “Your 
promise never to tell——” 

“My promise is good,” Garrett as- 
sured her. “He’l] never know you 
arranged it that way.” He was still 
regarding her with cautious reserve. 
“And the risk you ran!” he added 
suddenly. 

“It was the right risk,” Barbara 
said steadily. “I want a man who 
knows he is a man.” 

“And they called us—Doug and me 
—gamblers, Miss Rice,” John Garrett 
said gustily. 

Barbara Rice dropped her head 
down on her desk. She wept whole- 
heartedly. with utter abandonment. 

Garrett’s eves bulged. Ice maiden! 
He backed towards the door. “You’ll 
be all right, kid,” he whispered, and 
hurried out. THE END x x 
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The Corridor of Venus 


BY NEIL BELL 


“There’s a—a strange man in my—my bed.” 


RE the scene London this 

little tale would be considered 
most improper; but as it was Paris, 
all is well. . | 


John Brown at twenty-six was 
considered by most people who knew 
him, and occasionally by himself, a 
fortunate young man, for he was ex- 
tremely good-looking and _  well- 
built; he held a comfortable post in 
Mincing Lane with a salary of four 
hundred a year (quite a fat one in 
those days for a young man); and 
he was engaged to one of the pretti- 
est young women who have ever 
held the honorable post of secretary 
to the editor of a great daily. And 
since these young women are invari- 
ably ravishing creatures Miss Mary 
Grey is adequately portrayed. 


John and Mary had planned to 
marry when she was twenty-one; 
to spend their fortnight’s honeymoon 
in Paris; and to live in Golders 
Green. As Mary’s birthday drew 
near, the furnishing—a gift from 
John’s parents—of the little house— 
a gift from Mary’s—was completed; 
the bans put up at St. Botolph’s; and 
no feweax than four guide-books to 
Paris purchased as well as return 
tickets to that city of enchantment 
(second class on the train; first in the 
packet boat). 

The great day-arrived. For March 
the weather was summery, almost 
perfect; and, happiest of auguries, 
the sun shone brightly as they 
emerged from St. Botolph’s, man and 
wife. The reception was the jolliest 
of affairs; the speeches affable, gay, 
but decorous, as became an English 
wedding. They caught the noon train 
from Victoria Station, reached Paris 
at seven that evening, and drove 
straight to the very comfortable and 
homely hotel in the Avenue Kleber, 
which had been recommended by an 
elderly friend of the bride’s father. 


L’Hotel Belmont prided itself on 
being old-fashioned. It abhorred the 
new-fangled; was still lit by gas al- 
though it had adopted as a con- 
cession to the times the incandescent 
mantle; and in the matter of plumb- 
ing and sanitation was content to 
be unenterprising. But Mr. and Mrs. 
John Brown would have overlooked 
far greater drawbacks. They were 
very much in love. The world was 
a wonderful place; l’Hotel Belmont 
an Aladdin’s palace of delight. They 
had a marvellous dinner and John 
vras very knowledgeable and authori- 
tative over the wines. After dinner 
they had cafe cognac and Mary was 


@ NOTE.—AIl characters and incidents In 
this story are imaginary and if any name 


used be that of a living person, such use Is 
due to imadvertence and is not intended to 
refer to such person. 
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almost persuaded to try a cigarette. 
And then they decided to go to bed 
and were suddenly a little shy of one 
another. | 


On their way up to Room No. 7 
in the Round Corridor John made 
great fun of the key which was large 
and rather rusty and might have 
come from a dungeon door. He pre- 
tended that he was her gaoler, lock- 
ing her up for the night; and this 
made them laugh so much that they 
were breathless when they reached 
the landing (l’Hotel Belmont scorned 
lifts) and paused and looked quickly 
round and then into each other’s 


eyes and kissed before they -tiptoed . 


on again. They did not know they 


. were tiptoeing. 


at twenty-eight, 
the youngest attorney in the ancient 
city of Rouen and was considered 
by all the young women of the city 
a most desirable match. He thought 
so too and ‘proposed to bestow him- 
self only where there were good 
looks combined with a fat dot. It 
must be admitted that he was hand- 
some and well made and therefore 
thoroughly justified in demanding 
in a bride the highest physical and 
material qualities. 


He found them in the seductive 
person of Marie-Therese Legris: and 
both families being highly delighted 
and the matter of the dot amicably 
settled, the young couple were mar- 
ried, first at the Mairie and after- 
wards at L’Eglise du Sacre-Coeur. 


Jean and Marie-Therese had de- 
cided on Paris for their honeymoon 
and but for a coincidence of the past 
would have gone to one of the big 
fashionable hotels, such as the Crillon 
or the Lotti. The coincidence (of 


Js LEBRUN was, 


‘the most charming) was that the 


parents of both had spent their 
honeymoon some thirty years earlier 
although not at the same time, at the 
comfortable and homely old Hotel 
Belmont and so, to please their 
parents, Jean and Marie-Therese 
allowed themselves to be persuaded 
to go there. 


They arrived shortly after seven 
o’clock; dined and wined with ex- 
quisite discrimination; and about ten 
o’clock went up to bed. Their room 
was No. 9 in the Round Corridor 
and they found the enormous key 


'a great joke. Marie-Therese pointed 


out how similar it was to the great 
key hanging at the girdle of the 
statue of St. Peter in L’Eglise du 
Sacre-Coeur and Jean said of course 
it was, as it was the key to heaven. 


we . 
Just after two o’clock John woke 


from a deep sleep. He was thirsty; in- 
tolerably thirsty. He lay for a while 





listening to the slow, soft breath- 
ing of Mary beside him and touched 
her caressingly. But his thirst re- 
fused to be thrust from the fore- 
front of his consciousness by no mat- 
ter what delightful images. Thoughts 
of long cool drinks tormented his 
mind and at last, as there was no 


- water in the bedroom, he came to the 


unattractive conclusion that there 
was nothing else for it but to make 
a journey to the only bathroom in 
the Round Corridor and there assu- 
age this burning thirst. Since there 
was but one bathroom in the corri- 
dor, which was precisely what its 
name declared, round; and as Room 
No. 7 was almost exactly opposite in 
the periphery to the bathroom, John 
was faced with a chilly trip of some 
seventy or eighty yards. But it had 
to be done for the thirst was now 
unendurable. Softly and carefully he 
left the bed, tiptoed to the door, 
opened it, and then realised that 
so dark was the corridor that he 
could not distinguish the number. 
And so, to prevent a mistake, he left 
the door slightly ajar and turning 
to the right set off for the bathroom. 


In Room No. 9 Jean had been 
woken by a similar raging thirst and 
he lay for some time cursing his for- 
getfulness in not bringing up a bottle 
of Vichy. He also cursed the hotel 
for an old-fashioned barracks and 
swore they’d clear out next day. But 
meanwhile this frightful thirst had to 
be assuaged and with a stifled groan 
he got out of bed, shuffled to the 
door and came out into the corridor. 
Finding the number of the room in- 
distinguishable in the darkness he 
left the door ajar and turning to the 
left set off for the bathroom. 

, John, his thirst satisfied, came out 
of the bathroom and forgetfully 
turned left instead of right. He met 
Jean coming towards the bathroom 
but in true English fashion passed. 
bim in silence. He proceeded slowly: 
and quietly, keeping his eye open 
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for a door ajar; and presently find- 
ing it, went in, closed the door softly, 
and crept into bed, which felt de- 
liciously warm. He snuggled close 
ic the gently breathing figure beside 
him. There was a sleepy murmur- 
ing and soft arms went round him. 
He returned the embrace with ardor. 


Jean, emerging from the bath- 
room, made a similar mistake in 
direction and coming to Room 7 en- 
tered, crept into bed, and was ardent- 
ly if sleepily welcomed by its occu- 
pant. | 
- About five o’clock Mary woke and 
lay for some time happily reviewing 
the adventures and experiences of 
the past twenty-four hours. She 
wondered what the time was and 
then remembering the little chain 
hanging from the gas light over the 
bed, reached up and pulled it down 
gently and a dull yellow light filled 
the room. 


- GHE glanced Jloving- 

7 ly down at the 
sleeping figure beside her and only 
with the utmost difficulty repressed 
a scream. Bewildered and horrified, 


she got out of bed and tiptoed to the. 


door, her mind such a wash of con- 
fused thoughts that she scarcely knew 
what she was doing. As she emerged 
into the corridor the door of the next 
room opened and a rather dishevelled 
young woman came out. /” 


They looked at each other. “There’s 
a—a strange man in my—my bed!” 
gasped Mary. . 

“There’s one in mine!” replied 
much more calmly Marie-Therese, 
who wery fortunately spoke English. 
“Is he dark and tall and handsome, 
this young man in your bed?” 

Mary blushed faintly. “I—lI hardly 
know,” she said. “—lI think so.” 
“May I come in?” 

“Oh please do.” 

Marie-Therese, followed by Mary, 
entered Room No. 7. She gave one 
swift glance at the sleeping man. 
“It is my husband,” she whispered. 

“Then where is my husband?” 
Mary said, also in a whisper, and al- 
most in tears. 


Holding up a finger for silence 


Marie-Therese beckoned her from the 
room and together they tiptoed into 
Room No. 9. 

. Even before’ she looked Mary 


knew. Her eyes went to the face 


of the sleeping John. She nodded 
her head and said softly: “It is my 
husband. Oh, what Shall we do? And 
how could it have happened?” 
Again motioning her to silence 
Marie-Therese led the way into the 





corridor and there the two young 
women looked into each other’s eyes. 
“What are we going to do!” Mary 


‘Said; and then she said again: “But 


i0w could it have happened?” 

“That is not difficult,” Marie- 
Therese said, “in half a dozen ways. 
But what we are going to do is not 
so simple. [f my husband discovers 
what has happened he will blame 
every one but himself and will prob- 
ably challenge your husband to a 
duel and he is the best shot in 
Rouen and will undoubtedly kill 
him.” 

“And if my husband finds it out,” 
Mary said, “his rage will be dread- 
ful. He is a great boxer and will un- 
doubtedly knock out your husband 
and perhaps break his nose. We must 
do something before they wake.” 
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“I don’t get it.” 
idiot a Ie 


“T have it,” Marie-Therese said. 
“It is so simple. We will just change 
all our things round: all yours and 
your husband’s into Number Nine 
and ours into Number Seven. We 
must be quiet and quick, for the 
staff will be about in another hour.” 


But long before the hour was out 
the change had been made and when 
John woke in, Room No. 9 he found 
Mary sleeping beside him and look- 
ing so pretty and desirable that he 
woke her with a kiss, a long kiss. 


And while they kissed, Jean in 
Room No. 7 was sitting up in bed 
rubbing his eyes and then pushing 
his fingers through his thick black 
hair. His glance fell upon his sleep- 
ing bride and he began {io caress her. 


While he was dressing John looked 
out of the window and said to Mary, 
lovingly watching him from the pil- 
low: “Do. you know, darling, I could 
have sworn I saw the Eiffel Tower 
from this window when we first 
arrived.” 

“T expect you caught a glimpse of 
it coming up the stairs and forgot,” 
Mary smiled. 

“I suppose so. And I forgot the 
number too, for I’m hanged if I 
didn’t think it was Number Seven.” 

“Why darling, what a head you 
have! Don’t you remember saying 
that nine was your lucky number?” 

“Blowed if I do.” He looked at 
her over his shoulder. “But it cer- 
tainly is; and you’re lovely enough 
to make a man forget‘anything. In 
three seconds I’m coming over to 
kiss you.” 

And in the next room’ Jean was 
scratching his head and looking out 
cf the window with a faintly puzzled 
frown. “Why, my sweet little cab- 
bage,.” he said, “you .can see the 
old Eiffel from this window. Funny 
I didn’t notice it when we came up 
last night.” 

“But the curtains were drawn, 


you old silly,” |Marie-Therese 
laughed. 
“Were they? And I could have 


sworn I saw the stars shining through 
the window. It must have been your 
pretty eyes. You certainly be- 
witched me for I’d somehow or other 
the idea in my stupid head that our 
room was Number Nine.” 


“Why Jean!” Marie - Therese 
laughed. ‘Have you already forgot- 
ten the pretty speech you made about 
our room number? You said seven 
was just right for it stood for the 
seventh heaven.” * 

Jean grinned  fatuously and 
glanced over to her. “You’re enough 
to make anyone forget his own name, 
ma mie. Will you scream if I come 
over and bite you?” 


INE months later 

Mary presented 

John with a fine boy. He was proud 

and delighted. So were the four 

grandparents. They declared the 

babe a darling and the image of his 
father. 

Mary, smiling happily into the 
wide unblushing eyes of her first- 
born, agreed that he certainly was 
a darling; but for the rest, she could 
not help wondering. 

And over in Rouen Marie-Therese 
was intently scanning the face of 
twenty-four-hour-old Jean Pierre 
and wondering, too, 

THE END x x 
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The Age OF Steam 


BY ALAN JENKINS 


‘Dear old Piffard, a splendid type—one of 
the few surviving yeoman in the country.” 


UR railway station at Long 
‘Bovenham was built eighty- 
two years ago. I know this be- 
cause there is a plaque over the 
porter’s lamp room which says 
clearly: AD 1867, Floreat Regina. 


In those days people built every- 


thing—town halls, _Turkish baths, 
schools, public houses and conven- 
iences and suburban villas — to look 
as much like Gothic cathedrals as 
possible. 

Our station is no exception. Who- 
ever designed it put all the riches of 
his soul into it. Not content with 
lattice windows framed in pointed 
arches, and little buttresses all round, 
he added spires, turrets, gables, pat- 
terns in glazed tiles, a roof of Suf- 
folk slate and a battery of tail, 
twisted chimneys after the Tudor 
style. 


I have been told the Long Boven- . 


ham Station is an architectural mon- 
strosity. I don’t care; it is my local 
station, and I love it. As soon as I 
see its creepered shape through the 
carriage‘ window, and Len Piffard’s 
worried face peering along the plat- 
form, my heart rejoices, for I know 
I’m home again. 

Len Piffard is our porter. He 
looks worried because he isn’t really 
used to trains. There are only six 
a day at Long Bovenham; three up 
and three down, and Len doesn’t ap- 
prove of them. Mind you, he’s con- 
scientious. He wouldn’t dream of 
missing a single one of them, or of 
forgetting to lock the level-crossing 
gates at nights against the cows. 

Trains are not, properly speak- 
ing, Len’s business. His pride and 
joy is the station garden, which he 
has been tending for nearly twenty 
years. You should see it in summer. 


He has networks of pergolas 
smothered in roses, a flaming bed 
of dahlias all down the slope to 
the level-crossing, herbaceous bor- 
ders of a misty blue, and a rockery 
full of tiny flowers whose names I 
never can remember. In spring, too 
Len has the bravest show of tulips in 
the county.. The bulbs were sent to 
him from Holland two vears ago by. 
a squadron of Free Dutch airmen 
who were based at Market Tewling, 
eight miles up the line, during the 
war. | 

He has trained dog roses and 
creeper right over the footbridge 
which nobody ever uses because it 
is so much easier to walk across the 
metals: and in summer, Mr. Tread- 


te i ie ie eatin tained 


@ NOTE.—AII characters and incidents in 
this ate imaginary and if any name 


eased be that of a living person, such use is 
due to inadvertence and is not intended to 
refer to such person, 
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well, the stationmaster, can stretch 


a hand out of the booking-office 


window and pick ripe peaches. 

.All this is thé work of Len Pif- 
fard, and it is no wonder that four 
times in the last eleven years he 
has won the Eastern Counties Award 
for the best-kept station garden. 


Mr. Treadwell still cycles down 
from his cottage on the hill, at a 
stately fivé miles per hour, at ten 
to nine every morning; except on 
Sundays, when he sings in the choir 
at the Congregational Church. He 
sits bolt upright in his saddle, a long, 
thin. man of sixty with a disdainful 
moustache. : 


In freezing midwinter and blis- 
tering heat-wave alike, he normally 


‘wears a bowler hat and a long grey 


mackintosh that once inspired Mrs. 
Piffard to say of him: “There ’e 
goes, dismal as ’arf a yard of pump 
water.” 


When Mr. Treadwell gets to the 
station he changes quickly into his 
uniform to receive the nine-twelve 
up. The nine-twelve up is a great 
responsibility, for that is the train 
by which the village children go to 
school in Market Tewling, and Mr. 


Treadwell feels that: he cannot trust 
Len Piffard alone to handle all four- 


teen of them. They are always 
forcing metal discs into empty auto- 
matic machines, falling on to the 
liné, and—worst of all — trampling 
on the flower beds. 


Between the nine-twelve up and 
the three-twenty down there are no 
trains at all, so Mr. Treadwell goes 
back home, unsmiling, bolt upright 
in his saddle, to help Mrs. Tread- 


well in the cottage: © | 
Left alone, Len Piffard locks .up’ 


the station from the inside and hangs 
a notice, Closed till 2.45, on ‘the 
waiting-room door. It’s all his now. 
He devotes the rest of the morning 


, to the garden... 


-I enjoy talking to Len. He has 


' spent. his forty-four years in the 


country, and I have spent my thirty- 
five in the town. As long-as I do not 


“ing: 





pose as a countryman he accepts me. 
What he can’t stand is people like 
Mr. Syme-Watson up at the Hall, 
who once introduced Len to some 
weekend guests as “Dear old Pif- 
fard, a splendid type—one of the few 
surviving yeoman in the country.” 
I got to know Len during the war. 
I had just taken a cottage near the 
church, and found it well worth the 
two-hour journey to and from. Lon- 
don every day in order to sleep 
quietly at night. It meant rising at 
six to catch the seven-fifteen up, 
but I didn’t mind that. On bitter 
winter mornings there was always 
a roaring coke fire in Len’s office, 
and it was a real pleasure to get 
there early and gossip until the train 
arrived. : 


Not that it would have mattered 
if I’d been late; I have known Len 
to go dashing after the train shout-' 
“Bert! Bert, come back here 
you damn fool!” Bert would reverse, . 
back into the station, and demand: 
to know what was the matter. 


“You’ve left Mr. Johnson behind, ’* 
Bert,” Len would say reprovingly. 


“You should’ve waited for Mr. John- 
son.” Bert would mumble something 


about it being hard to see through 
the mist, I would apologise, and off: 
we'd go. “se 

Len Piffard has a definite attitude 
to life. He knows what he thiriks 
about things, and that’s a heartening 
quality these days. He is not abashed 
by experts: indeed, he doesn’t think 
much of conventional learning at all. 

“It bumbles a man,” he says,: “fills 
his head with things he don’t need. 
Takes the nature aewt of him if he. 
ain’t careful. Makes him want what 
he ain’t got and does him no good 
if he gets it.” . 


Now I don’t want ‘to represent 


. Len as a dithard reactionary, or a 


man too old for his years, or a 
comic yokel. He isn’t. He just be- 
lieves that we can’t see the wood for 


the trees, and waste the gifts we’re 


born with. He usually comes back to 
the idea of roots. 


Page, Elevea 


“Trouble is, half the folk you 
meet don’t belong nowhere, sir: No 
rewts. 
they was raised. They’re tryin’ to 
grow. in the wrong soil, and no 
matter how much muck you dig into 
it it don’t get no richer. They’re 
always movin’ abaewt, afraid of 
missin’ something. There’s only one 
way to see the world, sir, and that’s 
to sit where you are and watch it 
go by. There’s nothing outside 
Bonum”—he pronounced it the local 
way—“that you can’t find: at home if 
you look for it.” ‘ 


I remembered this particular con- 
versation when, later, Len Piffard 
reached the greatest triumph, and 
also the most serious erisis of his 
life. . 

~~ o* “* * 

Len had once again won the 
Eastern Counties Award. This. was 
no surprise, and Len got no moré 
than the usual quiet congratulations. 
Some people said it was hardly fair, 
anyway: many of the stations round 
cur way had dug up their flower 
beds during the war and planted 
vegetables instead. Len had stood 
= intractably against this vanda- 
ism. 


“Take away the only bit o’ color 
left in the village?” he had fumed 
when Mr. Treadwell tried to per- 
suade him to do the austere thing. 
‘Not me. Think of all the boys and 
girls in the Forces comin’ home to 
a row of taters! I doubt the soldier 
as carries the sight of my gladioli 
with him ’ull come back with all 
the colors of my garden across his 
chest!” 

The nexf step above the Eastern 
Counties Award was the All-Eng- 
land Cup. Simultaneously the Sun- 
day Mirror offered a special prize 
of a motor lawnmover and a free 
trip to the Scilly Isles to see its 
ie bulbs, and a deal of money, 
oo. 

If Len thought he had a chance 
of winning, he never said so, nor 
_ he betray the least enthusiasm 
or it. 


One afternoon in late summer a 
special train steamed into Long 
Bovenham Station with the usual 
two coaches on it. Mr. Treadwell 
and Len Piffard met it on the plat- 
form: they were in full uniform, Mr. 
Treadwell with gold braid and 
polished buttons. 


Mrs. Piffard and Mrs. ‘Treadwell 
were there, too, in their best clothes 
with hats and veils; and young Wal- 
ter Piffard, Len’s son, ten years old 
and wearing a stiff white collar. 


The train contained Sir Frederick 
Bullinger, an executive of the rail- 
way; Mr. T. O. Grubb, whose gar- 
dening talks on the radio are so 
popular; Mr. Morton Slingsby, edi- 
tor of Brighter Gardening; Miss 
Toni Van Laer, the musical comedy 
star; Mr. Lester Hudditch, agricul- 
tural corespondent of the Sunday 


Mirror; and a frightening array of 


cameras, sound engineers, seed 
manufacturers, fertiliser advertisers 
and local reporters, including 
(highest honor of all in our -parts) 
one from the Market Tewling 
Guardian and Stockbreeder. 

With a squeal and a hiss, Bert 
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They’ve left the place where - 


Fitter applied his brakes. The visi- 
tors got out, unravelled all their 
gears and shook hands with all three 
Piffards and both the Treadwells. 
Then they all walked slowly along 
the platform inspecting Len’s garden 
while the cameras clicked and 
whirred. 

At length Sir Frederick stood on 
the sour-smelling trolley that Len 
used for wheeling milk cans, and 
made a speech. 

“T have much pleasure,” he 
ended,’ “in declaring Mr. Leonard 
Piffard the winner of the All-Eng- 
land Cup: for the best-kept station 
garden.” And shook Len’s — vig- 
orously. 


tot k 





“Golfing keeps him so fit— 
fit to be tied!” 


SIDA IISA AIA IDS ID ISIDS SAID AIA 


Then Miss Van Laer mounted 


the truck and had great pleasure ° 


in declaring Len the winner of the 
Sunday Mirror Special Prize. In 
full view of the cameras she pulled 
Len on to the trolley with her and 
kissed him on both cheeks. Mrs. 
Piffard gave a little shriek like Bert 
Fitter’s engine entering Blandon 
Tunnel. 

Most of the other visitors made 
speeches, too, and shook Len’s hand 
so much that his wrist was sore for 
a fortnight. 

At last Sir Frederick presented 


“the cup, and the visitors prepared 


to leave. Bert Fitter put his engine 
into reverse. As the train drew out, 
Mr. Lester Hudditch leaned out of 
the carriage window and shouted: 
“Don’t forget — the Grovechester 
Hotel Grill, half-past twelve on the 
nineteenth!” 

The engine squealed, its funnel 
roared ha-ha-ha like a madman’s 
laughter, and soon the train was out 
of sight. | 

Len, completely exhausted, gazed 
after it. “Grovechester Hotel?” 
Nineteenth? What did ’e mean?” 


“They’re giving a luncheon for 
you, Len,” Mr. Treadwell said. 
“You’ve got to go there and get the 
Sunday Mirror prize. On the nine- 


teenth.” — 
Len was suddenly wild-eyed. 





| it’s 


“No!” he shouted. “I'll not do it!” 


“You’ve got to, Len. They mean 
well, these newspaper people. They’re 
going to give you some money and 
a motor mower. That’s what Mr.. 
Hudditch said.” 

“But how’ll I get the mower home? 
I don’t want no mower. I’ve got no 


lawns here, only a bit‘of grass around 
the rosebeds.” 


“That’s what they said,” Mr. 
Treadwell shrugged. He was tired 
of the whole business. “Don’t take 


on so, Len. 
your fare.” 


“I didn’t have to go to London to 
get the Eastern Counties Award,” 
Len muttered. He was a changed 
man, full of care, almost of terror. 


“You'll have to go, Len,” Mr, 
Treadwell said impatiently. 


Len stuck out his jaw. “I won't. ‘a 
Then, his lip trembling, he whispered: 
“TI—I can’t.” 

“Oh? And why not?” demanded 
Mr. Treadwell. 

“T’ve—lI’ve never been in a oer. 
Len gulped. 

“You’ve never...? What, never 
in your life?” 

Mrs. Piffard chimed in: “It’s right, 
Mr. Treadwell. I can’t make him go 
by train, not even to Market Tewling 
to get a new ration-book. He always 
goes by Thacker’s cart, and even 
then it upsets him. It’s the motion, I 
reckon. And he feels shut up in- 
side it. Keeps wanting to jump out. 
It’s the same with buses. I can’t 
do nothing with him! 


“Doctor Balderstone says ‘it’s ‘his 
nerves. He was all for having Len’s 
head seen to. He said Len could get 
over it if he set his mind to it.” 


Mrs. Treadwell, thin and unsmil- 
ing as her husband, looked contemp-~ 


The company’ll pay 


_ tuously down at Len, who was half 


a head shorter than herself. “A fine 
thing,” she sneered. “If you’re scared 
of going in a train, what'll you be 
like in the aeroplane?” 


“The aeroplane?” 
“What aeroplane?” 

“They’re going to take you to the 
Scilly Islands in an aeroplane,” Mrs. 
Treadwell went on mercilessly. 


Dreadful visions of the Free Dutch 
squadron zooming overhead, rolling 
and looping loops, swam before Len’s 
eyes. 

‘“T'd rather be murdered in me 
bed,” he said. “It’s crooL I done noth- 
ing to deserve it.” 


“You deserved it properly,” Mr. 
Treadwell snapped. “Kissing a 
painted actress before the whole 
village. On my station, too.” - 


The Treadwells withdrew haugh- 
tily. Mrs. Piffard .consoled her hus- 
band. “Don’t set no store by old 
Pumpwater and his missis. They’re 
jealous of you, Len. It’ll be all right, 
you'll see. You can say you don’t 
want to go to them Stupid Islands— 
they can’t make you. But you ought 
to go to London for the luncheon,-: 
Len. Really, you ought.” Len hung 
his head. He felt disgraced instead 
of honored. 

“I wonder what’s the difference 
between luncheon and @q_ lunch?” 
Mrs. Piffard ruminated. “I doubt 
the wine and that.” Shaking 
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Len yelled. 


her head, she took young Walter 
home. Len stayed at the station to 
receive the six-forty up and light 
the lamps, 

7 * ¥ 

The nineteenth arrived. A curious 
little group was to be seen on the 
platform as Bert Fitter brought in 
the nine-twelve up. Len and Mrs. 
Piffard, in their best clothes, were 
arguing with Mr. Treadwell. They 
were surrounded by an: interested 
circle of schoolchildren, all ex- 
perienced season-ticket holders, in- 
cluding young Walter Piffard, who 
was plainly ashamed of his father’s 
cowardice. 

Mr. Treadwell was appealing to 
Len to enter the train for the honor 
of Long Bovenham. Len was hang- 
ing back and shouting: “I won’t do 
it! I don’t believe in it!” © 

At length Mr. Treadwell climbed 
into the train himself. “All right,” 
he said bitterly. “I’] go to London 
myself! Ill eat your luncheon for 
you, you—you country bumpkin!” 
He was white with anger, not at all 
like himself. 

Mrs. Piffard gripped her hus- 
band’s arm. “Len! You’re not go- 
ing to let him take all the credit 
for your garden? Him, as can’t 
even grow a cabbage!” 

Len glared up at Mr. Treadwell. 
The word “bumpkin” was an even, 
greater insult than Mr. Syme-Wat- 
son’s “yeoman.” Suddenly the 
sight of Mr. Treadwell, with his long 
dismal face, ringed round by squawk- 
ing children irritated him beyond 
measure. 

‘You're right, old woman,” he 
muttered to his wife. “That I can’t 
do.” He climbed into the carriage 
and firmly propelled Mr. Treadwell 
out of the door. He addressed the 
crowd at large: “All right. Ill go 
to London. I'll go if it kills me!” 


Mr. Treadwell, thus roughly 
ejected, shouted something uncompli- 
mentary: but nobody heard him, for 
at that moment Bert Fitter let out 
a great hissing cloud of steam from 
the safety-valve, gave a piercing 
blast on his whistle, and pulled off 
the brakes. The station began to 
recede, 


In the e@arriage Mrs. Piffard put 
an arm aground her husband. “Don’t 
look out of the window, Len, if it 
makes you feel queer.” In her bag 
Was a vacuum flask of weak tea and 
a bottle of seasickness pills she had 
bought at the village store. 


At Blandon ‘the train stopped sud- 
denly and Len heard the porter 
calling the names of all the stations 
down the line. He didn’t do it very 
well, Len thought critically. His 
voice was too high and weak and 
youthful. And the way he’d let his 
evergreens straggle all over the 
place—why, they hadrrt been clipped 
for weeks. 


Len took a deep breath as the 
train moved off again. Suddenly 
he felt a new strength trickling 
through his limbs. 

“Feelin’ better, Len?” 

“Master-good, my dear. Master- 
good.” 

Exhilaration stole over him. He 
was sitting still, watching the world 
go by, as he’d always liked to do. 


Puffs of smoke, wind-pumps turn-. 


ing, cotton-woolly  cloudlets,. 
slow blue hills on the horizon. 


“There’s where me and Tom 
Farthing used to go fishing!” he 
breathed. “And —why, it’s Cleobury, 
ain’t it? The old mill’s still there— 
and the marshes, where Tom fell in 
up to his middle and found - the 
grebe’s nest...” 


By the time they reached Ottery 
Len was a man transported. He 
could not tear his eyes from the 
wonder of it all. The villages 


the 


‘where other people had been born, 
the farmhouses and steeples which . 


were as familiar to them as Long 
Bovenham was to him. 
* * * 


You will know from the papers 
what happened at the Grovechester 
Hotel. The actress woman couldn’t 
kiss him this time because she had 
a cold. Len and Mrs. Piffard ate 
and drank a lot of different things, 
and left early. Would they mind 
sending the mower on by train? He 
thanked them kindly. He explained 
that he couldn’t stay longer, as he 
had to be back in time for the seven- 


twenty down; he was sure Mr. 
Treadwell .would forget abqut the 
level-crossing gates.  _. 

For some reas6én everybody 
thought this very witty; and the 
newspaper people wrote it down in 
their notebooks. They were also 
pleased to report Mr. Piffard’s gen- 
erous gesture in surrendering his air 
trip to the Scilly Isles to the runner- 
up. for the All-England Cup, a Mr. 
Creevy, stationmaster at West Put- 
tering in Shropshire. 


Len and Mrs. Piffard were driven 
to the terminus in Sir Frederick 
Bullinger’s car. 


It remains only to record an 
unusual scene, that evening at Long 
Bovenham station. Len Piffard, 
arriving home to an official recep- 
tion by almost the entire village, re- 
fused to get out of the train. He even 
demanded that Bert Fitter should 
allow him to drive the engine to 
Babcot Creek and back. 


When they finally presuaded him 
to dismount, he muttered something 
about a splendid kind of white cider 
with bubbles that he had drunk in 
London. 


“Drunkenness!”’ hissed Mr. Tread- 
well. “‘There’s been no drunkenness 
on my station these thirty years!” 


Len turned furiously upon Mr. 
Treadwell, who had a pair of seca- 
teurs in his hand. Mr. Treadwell had 
been doing a little pruning. 


“You leave my roses alone, do you 
hear?” Len shouted. He wrenched 
the secateurs from Mr. Treadwell’s 
hands. 


‘“He’s not himself, Mr. Treadwell,” ' 
oe trembled. “Not himself 
at all.” 


But now the train was on its way 
again, ,Len watched it go over the 
level-crossing and into the cutting. 
He had forgotten about the roses. 


Leaning on Mis wife’s shoulder, 
he stared at the receding guard’s 
van, the events of the day whirling 
around his head—the day on which 
Len Piffard, a century later than the 
rest of the world, had entered the 
Age of Steam. 


THE END x x 
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Yesterday's Darlings 


To Ada, bottom of the bill in a seaside concert 
party, everything seemed so humdrum afttr 
those wonderful years — the years when 
she had been “the darling of the troops.” 


BY DUDLEY BARKER 


A® she came on to the pier, Ada 
nodded grudgingly to old Joe, 
the pier attendant, who smiled 
cheerfully at her and raised his 
silver-headed stick in salute. 


How he managed to look.so spruce 
in this hot weather, Ada for the 
life of her did not know. In only 
a thin dress and a straw hat, she 
was uncomfortable with the ‘heat. 
One of her shoes was giving her 
hell; and her head was aching dully, 
what with the glass of stout and the 
crab sandwich she ‘had had for 
lunch, and the sun striking up from 
the damn blue sea. 


Yet there was Joe, in his dark 
serge uniform with the row of medal 
ribbons, his peaked hat and brown 
kid gloves, turned out like a parade 
of honor, cool and cheerful as ever. 
She could have hated him for it, 
except that he was such a good fel- 
low, always so polite and’ helpful 
that it was a pleasure to pay him 
threepence for a deckchair. 


Ada plodded along the pier, re- 
senting the tarry smell from the 
planking, the sun-faded garishness 
of the slot machines and the souvenir 
stall, 
in the shade with their library books, 
the children shrieking up and down 
the iron stairs, the motionless old 
men with fishing-rods. 


She turned: with relief at last into 
the stage-door entrance to the pier 
pavilion and plumped down upon the 
hard chair in her own tiny dressing- 
room, easing off her left shoe, which 
had rubbed a blister. 

She lit a cigarette and regarded 
the room with distaste. It was more 
of a cubbyhole than a room .. Its 
walls were of white-painted planks, 
and through a hole in one corner of 
the floor glinted, from far below, the 
waves rubbing themselves endlessly 
wp and down the iron struts of the 
aay encrusted with dripping mus- 
sels 

Pinned to the wooden walls were 
a few curling photographs and a 
showbill—Cyril Green (Whimsy and 
Wit) with his ROISTER DOISTER- 
ERS, with Polly Montague (A Song- 
and a Smile). Then the other names 
in the concert party, and at the 
bottom, in slightly larger print, Ada 
Rose (The Darling of the Troops), 

‘Ada sighed, pulled at the top of 
her new Utility corset where the 


e NOTE.—All characters and incidents in 
this story are imaginary and if any nam% 


used- be that of a living person, such use is 
due to inadvertence and is not intended to 
refer to such person. 
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the holidaymakers sprawling: 


bones were sticking into her ribs, 
and belched gently. 

She had changed into her stage 
dress and was smearing make-up 
over her face when Polly Mon- 
tague’s red head came round the 
door. 

“What is it now?” asked Ada irrit- 
ably. “And I wish to hell you’d 
knock.” 

“Have you got any aspirin? Cyril’s 
having one of his faint turns.” - 

“It’s a mercy his asthma is hold- 
ing off,” said Ada, pitching over an 
aspirin bottle. “And how’s the dear 
man’s heart attack since yesterday?” 

“No need to be offensive, darling.” 

“And bring the bottle back,’ Ada 
shouted after her. “On the money 
I get, no girl could afford to keep 
that man in drugs.” 


HE grunted and 

| resumed her 

make-up. She had just about had 
(as the boys used to say) that whim- 


sicat comic, Mr. Cyril Green, with ‘ 


his perpetual distresses and faint- 
ing fits. About the only thing really 
the matter with that lovable droll 
was ingrowing greed. The money 
he clutched out of this concert party 
of his, and the miserly way he doled 
out a few shillings! 

As for his wife, Polly, if that 

woman grimaced and gestured at 
‘the back of the stage any more while 
she, Ada, was singing her best num- 
bers, then she, Ada, *would. .. . 
But no, she wouldn’t. She knew 
very well that she would do nothing 
at all, except go on singing in this 
sniffling little concert party all sum- 
mer, and hope for a pantomime job 
in the winter, with perhaps a couple 
of broadcasting dates. 

She started to comb her hair, and 


dropped a few yellow combings into 


the wastepaper basket. 
a * * 


The afternoon performance’ was 
no more than a middling success. 
People who had been tempted into 
the stuffy pavilion from the brown 
sands and the sunlit waves were 
drowsy from heat and lunch. They 
applauded dutifully, but nothing 
more. 

Even Cyril’s Lancashire mono- 
logues roused only thin shivers of 
laughter. In Polly’s impersonations 
of film stars the audience took 
scarcely a polite interest. Ada’s 
torch songs, she reflected moodily 
as she sang them, might as well have 
been lullabies. Cyril had to be 
helped off the stage when the per- 
formance ended and given a stiff 
brandy in the corridor. 


“He’ll never be well enough for 


tonight,” worried Polly. 

“No such luck,” muttered ‘Ada, 
going back to change and wipe the 
grease from her face. 

As she came out of the pavilion 
she noticed a young fellow hanging 
about by the pier rail. He was 
wearing flannel trousers and a vivid 
blazer, with a silk scarf knotted at 
his throat; and the chief distinction 
of his appearance was a large and 
very fierce . moustache. | 

Suddenly he walked himself over 
to her, with: “I say, excuse me, but 
aren’t you Ada Rose?” 

Ada put -on her gracious manner, 
her autograph-signing smile, and 
admitted that she was. 

“It’s awful cheek, you know, and 
all that. But I simply had to have 
a word with you. You won’t re- 
member me, of course, but I saw 
you when you gave us that show 
in the Western, Desert. Never for- 
gotten it. You were frightfully 
good,” 

“My goodness,” she said. “Were 
you out in the desert? That’s a 
long time ago, isn’t it?” . 

He said it must be every bit of 
five years. 

“RAF?” asked Ada, glancing at 
the moustache. He nodded, 

“Those were the days,” she mused. 

He nodded again, and said jit 
seemed ages ago, like another world. 
(ike another world, she agreed. 

“Look heré,”’ he said suddenly. 
“You'll think this awful nerve. But 
if you aren’t doing anything, what 
about having a spot of tea, or some- 
thing?” 

“But I’d love to.” 

“Oh, good show!” 
vently. 

There was a small restaurant at 
the very end of the pier. They 
found a table and she sat absent- 
mindedly brushing the crumbs from 
the cloth and gazing around. with 
pleasure. 

“IT love this little pier,” she said. 
“It’s so quaint. And it’s lovely to 
see everybody enjoying themselves, 
isn’t it?” 


he said fer- 


E agreed that it 
Was wizard, and 
for a few moments they both stared 
happily at the people having tea. 
They were all various shades of red 
from the sun, and most of them 
were having rather substantial teas 
—fried fish with Worcester sauce, 
and pink cakes and Welsh rarebits 
and that sort of thing. The men, 
unbuttoned at the neck and with 
hats pushed well back, were smok- 
ing pipes. The women were fussing 
over a multitude of children, who 
were eating with the glum concen- 
tration of children on holiday. 

“I wouldn’t have missed this little 
concert party for anything,” Ada 
assured him. “Of course, there’s 
nothing much doing in town in the 
summer, and I can’t be idle. I’m 
restless when I’m idle. So I told my 
agent.to find me a nice little con- 
cert party in a seaside town, some- 
where quiet, not too rowdy. 

“And here I am,” she concluded, 
smiling at him, “eombining business 
with pleasure, you see?” 

“Oh, quite,” he said. 


‘ 


He added 


that that was just his case, too. He 
was in the town on business. Hig 
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name, by the way, was Freddie 
Knight, if she didn’t think that 
rather a cheek. But he simply had 
to have a word with her. Seeing 
her name on the bills—my word, 
how it took him back. 

Having poured out the tea and 
nibbled a pink cake, Ada _ settled 
squarely to the pleasing task of re- 
membering the Western Desert. She 
remembered the lorry in which they 
had bumped along the road from 
Alexandria with a battered piano in 
the back, the duststorms,' the 
hastily-rigged tents in which they 
had changed to the light of a hurri- 
cane lamp, the impromptu stages 
upon which they had performed 
under a bright round moon, with row 
upon row of eager men squatting on 
the sand to watch. 

She recalled wistfully—though she 
did not mention this—the woman- 
hungry look on 
every face she 
met, the low but 
c o mplimentary 
whistles that fol- 
lowed her path, 
the flocks’ of 
handsome young 
officers who 
crowded round 
her in the big 
mess-tent, plying 
her with whisky 
and chlorinated 
water in clumsy 
enamel mugs. 


“You boys were 
all so sweet,” she 
said. 

“But you have 
no idea,” Freddie 
assured her, 
“what your visits 
meant to us. It 
was like being 
home again. You’ll 
think this is aw- 
fully silly, but, do 
you know, I car- 
ried a picture of 
you wherever I 
went.” 

“Not that awful 
one in the Egyp- 
tian Mail?” 

“That's the 
one.” 

“Oh, but it was a dreadful photo,” 
she protested. She looked at him 
and giggled. ‘Wasn't it all such 
fun?” 

Then she grew solemn and -said 
now she wanted to know all about 
him. ‘She supposed that he had 
had wonderful adventures out there 
in the desert. 


Oh, nothing much, he _ vreplied. 
Just the same as everybody else. 
He had been on Spits—real old- 


fashioned jobs now, but at the time 
the best they had. 

She bet that he had rows and 
rows of medals, but he laughed and 
said, oh, just a couple, nothing out 
of the ordinary. 

“We all admired you tremend- 
ously,” he continued hurriedly, 
“eoming right out into the desert 
like that. You were up in the shell- 
fire once, weren’t you?” 


“Darling, I was frightened out of 
my wits,” she giggled. “Really too 
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terrifying. But, of course, it was 
nothing to what you boys put up 
with every day,” she added gravely. 
“T used to think, if these boys can 
go through so much, it’s the very 
least we can do to go and sing to 
them, and cheer them up a bit.” 

“It’s different for a woman. You 
were wonderfully brave.” 

Ada sighed and gazed nostalgic- 
ally at his moustache. The pier 
restaurant seemed to shimmer and 
fade in the heat, and she could al- 
most fancy she was back again 
among the tents and the sand, with 
the officers crowding hungrily around 
her and somewhere outside a mouth- 
organ squeaking and men’s voices 
singing in chorus under the moon. 

“Were you ever in Malta?” she 
asked. 

Yes, he had been in Malta, but 
had not seen her there. 


“They wouldn’t let us go till the 
worst of the bombing was over, but 
we went as soon as we could. Those 


funny little cafes. And, my dear, 
the drink? Do you,remember those 
heavenly John Collins’?” 


He said she must have travelled 
around a lot, and she agreed she 
had been awfully lucky that way. 
Egypt and Malta, and then India. 
What a wonderful time she had had 
in India, though there she had 
caught some wretched heat disease 
and spent weeks in hospital in the 
hills. But even up there, she was 
glad to say, she had been able to 
do something for the poor boys, 
singing in the wards. She remem- 
bered all the broadcasting, too, out 
in India, and the shoals of letters 
she had received every day from 
the troops. Some of them were too 
heart-rending. Had Freddie ever 
been in the Far East? 


Well, not much in India, but he 
had spent a good while in Burma; 


WT | | 


was there, in fact, when the war 
ended. 

“And now you have come home 
and taken up a business career.” 

“Yes, that’s right,” he = said 
evasively. “I’m in the food busi- 
ness. It’s a bit of a bind sometimes, 
but quite interesting on the whole.” 

When they parted he assured her 
that he was coming to hear her 
sing that evening, and perhaps they 
could meet again after the show, 
if she wouldn’t think that a bit much 
to ask. 

Ada enjoyed the evening per- 
formance. It was not that the audi- 
ence was any larger than usual, but 
it seemed more sympathetic: she 
had at once spotted Freddie and his 
big moustache, in the third row 
from the front, watching her with 
rapt attention. 

She sang her own songs with a 

recalled gaiety, 
; and owas sur- 
| | 4 prised at her feel- 
ii ing of warm 
( oar Seen pleasure when 
. even Cyril’s jokes 
were well receiv- 
ed. Indeed, when 
during the inter- 
val she found him 
gasping asthmati- 
cally in the wings, 
she held his hand 
S y m pathetically 
and offered to 
fetch his throat- 
spray. Polly, re- 
garding her with 
sudden suspicion, 
interjected curtly 
that she need not 
trouble, she would 
fetch it herself. 


As soon as the 
show was finished 
Ada changed 
rapidly but care- 
fully and went 
out on to the pier. 
And there he was, 
leaning on the 
railing. 

“You were even 
better than I re- 
membered,” he 
said. 

She murmured that he was a dear 
boy, put her arm through his, and 
they sauntered off the pier on to the 
promenade. 

It was a lovely night, a scenic 
background of a night. A big moon 
shone peacefully upon a gentle sea. 
The lights of the boarding-houses 
were strung out gracefully around 
the little bay, with now and then the 
headlamps of a car wavering along 
the hill road at the back. Up and 
down the promenade people were still 
strolling, tasting the calmness of the 
night after the heat of the day. There 
was a faint smell of seaweed. 


“Just look at this dear little town,” 
she said. “Really, it might be Naples. 
Were you in Italy?” 


Yes, he had been in Italy, and 
well knew the officers’ club down by 
Naples Bay. But, alas, he had not 
been there that night the brigadier 
ordered champagne all round in her 
honor, gnd aged carried her shoulder- 
high through the streets, singing, and 
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the.Neapolitans crowded after them 
into ittle square and cheered her 
for five mi 

“Everything se 
she sighed, “after those “wonderful 
years.” nag 

He merely nodded, though one or 
two private memories ran through his 
mind. A moment of wild exhilaration 
high above some mountain peaks as 
a Messerschmitt dropped screaming 
with a tail of black smoke, and he 
was alone and triumphant in the 
whole serene bow! of the sky. A dark- 
skinned girl by his side in a droshky, 
clopping along an avenue of moonlit 
palm trees. An investiture by the 
commander-in-chief in a jungle 
clearing. 

“But how can things seem hum- 
drum to you?” he asked. “You still 
have so much, You’re a famous singer, 
you mp tg where you want, you 
know all sorts of interesting people, 
and I bet you have dozens of boy 
friends.” 

“Oh, as to boy friends, I’m not in- 
terested. Only my singing matters to 
me.’ 

He accepted that gravely,- and 
deferentially suggested a drink. 


“I’d love one. There’s a little bar 
just here on the prom, where we 
sometimes pop in. It’s rather quaint.” 


It was not only rather quaint, it 
was also devilish ‘crowded. To get to 
the bar they had to push through a 
concourse of red-faced men in open- 
necked shirts and women with hair 
still lank from the day’s bathing. The 
room, hot under the electric light, 
was noisy with chatter and laughter, 
and the bar was moist with beer. 
Freddie got her a gin, and a glass 
of beer for himself, and then she 
discovered she was standing next to 
old Joe, the attendant from the pier, 
still immaculate in his uniform, still 
cool and calm and neat. 

“Why, hallo, Joe,” she said. “Fred- 
die, this is Joe, from the pier. Joe’s 
a dear friend of mine.” . 

Freddie asked him to have a drink, 
and he thanked him kindly and had 
a half-pint. 

“Good health, sir,” said Joe. 

“Bungo,” said Freddie. 

“Nice audience tonight, Miss,” com- 
mented Joe. 

“Ah, the dear things, they did enjoy 
it so, didn’t they Freddie? Mr. Knight 
came to hear me sing, Joe. Last time 
he heard’ me was in the Western 
Desert. Mr. Knight was in the RAF,” 

“Good luck to you, sir. Are you 
still in the Service?” 

“No, worse luck.” 


OE: nodded symfupa- 

thetically. Th e 

smile never quite left his rubicund 

face. “Bit difficult we all find it, 

settling down after ‘a war,” he ven- 
tured. 

“But you weren’t in the.war, Joe,” 
said Ada puzzled. “You were on the 
pier all the time, weren’t you, as a 
sort of caretaker, even when it was 
shut? Oh, I see what you, mean, the 
blitz. But Joe, ‘darling, you sweet old 
thing, this little town had no idea 
what it was all about.” 

There had been one bomb, he 
smiled, up beyond the gasworks; but 
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humdrum,” > 


luckily only one, and no harm done, 
thank goodness, 

Freddie, who had been making 
awkward clucking noises and grow- 
ing rather pink, broke in with: “But 
«Joe means the first war.” 

Ada let out a little peal of laugh- 
ter. 


“Oh, that war. Gracious, I had 
forgotten. It’s so long ago I wasn’t 
even born. My goodness, it’s like 
meeting a bit of history, isn’t it? Do 
tell us about that old war, Joe. What 
did you have to do? Were you in 
tanks, or aeroplanes, or did they 
make you ride a:horse?” 


wk 








“Why didn’t you tell me it was 
formal?” 
todo tock tt th bk 


‘ “Nothing like that, Miss,” replied 
Joe good-naturedly. “Of course, there 
was a few tanks at the end, and 
they’d some aeroplanes, too. But all 
I did was stand up in a trench.” 


“How dull. Freddie, darling, do 
stop pushing me. Didn’t you get out 
to the Middle East, Joe, or go to 
India? No? And I suppose there was 
no bombing to speak of. Just stand- 
ing in a trench. I’m not surprised 
you were glad to get back to your 
little old pier when it was all over! 
Freddie, you are pulling a funny face. 
Tell me, Joe, wasn’t there anything 
about your old war that you missed 
when you got back to civvy, street?” 


“Can’t say as there was, Miss. I 
got back my old job on the pier, and 
a little house up on the downs with a 
tidy bit of. garden. And.I met my old 
woman, you know, and we got mar- 
ried and had a couple of kids. And 
Bob’s your uncle.” : 

When he had picked up his gloves 
and stick and gone, Ada laughed gaily 
and said: “What a sweet thing Joe is. 
But what a dull life, Freddie.” 

“He is wearing the Military Medal, 
you know.” 


“Oh, those old medals,” she giggled. - 


“He always has them on his uniform, 


dear old Joe. He’s had them so long 


I’m sure he has forgotten. what they 
were all for.” 

Freddie stood silent, embarrassed. 
Fortunately at that. moment it was 
closing time, the weary barmaid call- 


ing out. for glasses if you please, and 
switched off--some of the lights. = 


Ada slipped her arm through his as 
they came out, turning automatically 
along the promenade towards the 
ornamental gardens. On. nights like 
this, she said, she realised just how 
wise she had been to take a job in 
this quaint little concert party, 
though it had meant giving up a lot 
of broadcasting. But-she felt she had 


deserved a rest. . } 


HE chatted on 
to. cover the 
problem that was nagging at her. He 
would ask to take her home, she felt 
‘sure of that. And she pictured vividly 
the mean street in which she lodged, 
the dark and uncarpeted stairs lead- 
ing to. her tawdry room. Worse, she 
remembered suddenly the kipper and 
the cup of cocoa her landlady would 
have laid out for her supper, ready 
to be heated on the gas ring. 


“Which hotel are you stopping at; 
the Grand or the Cliff?” she asked 
carelessly as they sat on a wooden 
seat in the ornamental gardens and 
lit cigarettes. — 

Neither, he muttered—the Belve- 
dere. 

“The Belvedere? I don’t think I 
know it. I suppose it’s some cosy, 
quiet little place you have discovered 
all for yourself, you clever boy, where 
they properly spoil you.” . 

He stared at her gloomily. “It’s a 
dirty little commercial hotel near the 
station. You wouldn’t know about 
that. It’s not at all like Shepheard’s, 
and brigadiers never stay there.” 


“Well, really,” shé protested. 
“There’s no need to get excited about 
it.” But her heart gave a jump of 
delight. 

“You should have met me back in 
the war years,” he continued. “I was 
one of the glamor boys then. No 
worries, plenty of money, everybody 
glad to see us. Do you know what I 
do now? I’m a traveller in groceries. 
I get four pounds'a week and com- 
mission. It’s the only job I can get. 
Sometimes I think I’ll go down the 
mines,” | 

She laughed at his drollery, and 
said with amusement that everybody 
had to make a start. Privately she 
was remembering whimsical Cyril 
and his fainting fits, and the sus- 
picious eyes of Polly Montague. 


“A start!” he snorted. “The differ-, 
ence between you and me is that I’ve 
found out the war’s over. 


“If I had any sense, I’d get a house 
and a wife, like that old-chap in the 
pub, and settle down to it. What you 
call dull.” 

She thought of the long winter 
ahead, the pantomime auditions, and 
all those frightfully young girls jost- 
ling her at the back of the empty 
stage. She patted the side of her hair 
and: a? at him. What, after all, 
did the kipper matter? To hell with 
the k?pper. 

“Freddie, darling,” she said, “you 
say such funny things, you sweet boy. 
Don’t you want to see me home?” 

He got to his feet and pitched his 
cigarette into the rhododendrons. 

“No!” he shouted. “Be damned if 
I do!” 

) THE END x x 
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UTSIDE it is beautiful now. A 
XY high bronzed wind from the 
west has polished the sky to a 
pale brilliance and in the clear, 
sharp light the distant hills seem 
to be cut from blue steel. 


Down from the house the willows 
fall in a sad dark curve, and below 
them the river, low above the smooth 
white stones of the ford, breaks in a 
dazzle of silver. The road, climbing 
the opposite bank, winds away 
through the tall stark gums, then far 
away appears as a brown rope thrown 
over the rising shoulder of a hill. 


I have looked through this window 
often, but I have never seen the land- 
scape as clearly as I do now. Maybe 
the approach of death has something 
to do with it; I remember reading 
somewhere that the eyes are really 
opened only at the moment of dying. 

Charles’ eyes were certainly opened 
just before he died. They were never 
open all the time he lived—at least, 
not far enough to see how much I 
hated him. 

But then, probably no one else could 
see that I hated him, so he wasn’t 
alone in his blindness. Though he, 
more than anyone else, should have 
seen just how I felt toward him. 
Twins are supposed to have sympa- 
thetic thought-waves, and he must 
have been very dead in the head if 
he didn’t catch on to some of the 
thoughts I had about him. 


Not that he was a dull one, not by 
any means. Charles was always 
known as the bright lad of the two of 
us, the one who might have gone 
places if it hadn’t been decided that 
we must go along together. 

company it was 


r always he who 

did the talking, turning to me only 
now and again for corroboration af 
something he’d said, and long ago I 
resigned myself to being just his 
echo. And whenever a decision had 
to be made I never had time to make 
up my mind; while I was mulling over 
the pros and cons, Charles had al- 
ready said what was to be done and 
had gone on to something else. I 
don’t think people ever said I was 
dumb, but I know they looked upon 
me as Charles’ shadow, his minor self. 
Even Mother had always treated 
Charles as the favorite son. I don’t 





@ NOTE.—AIl characters and incidents in 

this story are imaginary ‘and if any name 

used be that of a living person, such use is 

due to inadvertence and is not intended to 
refer to such person, 
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‘Harold 


Too Close to Charles 


The brothers couldn’t have been closer, but 
in some ways they had strange differences. 


. BY JON CLEARY . 


know about Dad, because neither of 
us ever really got to know him. 

He had always wanted a son to 
carry on the property, and when he 
got two, having got over the initial 
shock, he appears to have been over- 
joyed. At any rate, he went out and 
got drunk, something he’d never done 
in his life before, and was gone for a 
week, and if he was a changed man 
when he came back people said it was 
because of his new responsibility as a 
father. 

He was a good father to us in that 
he never let us want for anything. In 
fact, we were spoiled, but when he 
died he was still a stranger to us, a 
tall thin man who spoke to us with 
a strange stiffness, as if we didn’t be- 
long to him. , 

Mother died.a year after Dad, just 
as if she had decided that without 


‘him there was no point in living. We 


were sixteen then, and we became 


joint owners of: Bungool, the largest. 


property in our parteof Western 
Victoria. I hated Charles even then, 
but there wasn’t much I could do 
about it if I were to go on enjoying 
what was now rightfully mine. 


HAT was 


‘ years ago and since 
then Bungool has been our whole 
life, because there were no other in- 
terests to distract us, and we have 
made it even bigger and richer than 
when Dad had it. Or, perhaps I 
should say, Charles has made it that 
way, because my voice was always 
the second voice in any decisions; my 
signature the second one applied to 
any papers. And if ever I put up an 
idea for some improvement. to the 
property, it was implemented only 
after Charles had added his amend- 
ments, and by then the idea loo ed 
like anyone’s but mine. . 
‘It has been in these last seven 
years that my hate for Charles has 
really become a constant part of me. 
I suppose I must sound like a warp- 
ed, vindictive character, but I don’t 
think I am. Maybe I am warped, but 
if I am, it is because of living too 


seven 


close to Charles, Anyone would get 


that way, I reckon, if they had to 
spend every day of twenty-three 
years side by side with Charles. 


Anyhow, it’s all over now. The 
beginning of the end really came this 
morning when Charles looked up 
from a note that had come in the 
morning mail and said; “The Ferbers 
will be over this afternoon. They’re 
bringing a girl from Melbourne with 
them,” and somehow I knew eyen 
then that today would end different- 
ly from all the other days. 

They came straight after lunch, 
and Rose Ferber, their 
daughter Jean, and this girl, Susan 


Whittaker. They came up on to the 
verandah, where Charles and I were 
sitting, and as soon as I looked at 
her I knew that, if things had been 
different, I could have fallen in love 
with her. | 

She shook hands with us, and 
though obviously she had been told 
all about us, she showed no sign that 
she thought we should be treated 
differently to anyone else. 


HARLES took over 
the job of host 


right away, as he always did, and 


I sank into my usual role of back- 
ground. Once or twice I saw Miss 
Whittaker look at me, but there was 
no pity in her eyes, as I’ve become 
used to seeing, but rather a curios- 
ity, as if she were wondering why I 
should be so quiet and Charles such 
a life of the party. 


“Susan’s leaving for England as 
soon.as she gets back to Melbourne,” 
Jean Ferber said. We have known 
Jean all her life, and I think, though 
she has never hinted of it, and would 
certainly never confess it to any- 
one, that she has been in love with 
Charles for the last three years. 


“Lucky girl,” Charles said. He 
had a deep intimate voice, one he has 
carefully cultivated from the time 
we were sixteen or so; the sort of 
voice that women like to think is 
meant only for them; to me, never 
having been able to escape it, it has 
become just a grating noise and some- 
times I have prayed for him to go 
to sleep. “I’ve often wished we 
could’ve left here, travelled a bit and 
seen the world, instead of being 
tied forever to Bungool. Haven't 
we, John?” 

He turned to me, but before I 
could answer he had turned back, 
leaving me with my mouth open 
like an idiot. “I’ve always had a 
yen to go to Mexico.” 


“Australia’s good enough for me,” 
Harold Ferber said: He stretched his 
plump legs and lay back in his 
chair, his huge belted belly rising 
like a surcingled whale. 

“That’s a typical Australian out- 
look,” Rose Ferber said. “That’s why 
you’re so insular-minded about 
everything.” 

Harold just grinned. “You saw the 
other side of the world and had 
your mind broadened. But you had 
to come back home for a husband.” 

“I was just being patriotic, that’s 
we Rose said, and winked at Char- 
es. 

“How long are you going to spend 
in England, Miss Whittaker?” I said. 
“I’ve always wanted to travel, too. 
Alone.” 

“Call me Susan,” she-said, and 
she is the only person I’ve ever met 
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who has spoken directly to me, 
and.not to both of us. “T’ll be there 
about a year, I think. I’m going to 
buy textiles for my father.” 

“I wish my father would send me 
‘to oe to buy something,” Jean 
sai 

“Someone say something?” Har- 


old said, and grinned across his 
drink at Charles. 
“Susan was looking past us, 


through the open door of the living- 
room behind us. ‘“Who did those 
lovely abstracts?” she said, and again 
she was the. first—the first who hadn’t 
laughed or sneered at the paintings 
that have been my only hobby. 

“T did,” I said. 

“May I look?” She got up and 
went into the room and stood there 
looking at the paintings. Then she 
came out on to the verandah again. 
““They’re excellent. Have 
thought of exhibiting them?” . 

“No,” Charles said. “And hé’s not 
going to. Once it was known who’d 
done them. we’d be stampeded by 
reporters and photographers and the 
rest of ’em. We don’t want any 
publicity here.” 

““I’m sorry,” Susan said. “I for- 
got. But they really are good.” 

“They still bbok like a drunk’s 
nightmare to me,”- Harold said, with- 
out malice. 

“You'd know,” Rose said. 

The small-talk went on and I sat 
on the edge of it and looked at 
Susan Whittaker. She was tall and 
wide-shouldered and her dark red 
hair had the glow of heated metal. 


Her eyes were dark green and - 


slanting and her skin had the clear 
transparency of a child’s. She had 
a low, lovely voice, and when she 
spoke to you, even in small-talk, 
you had the feeling that what she 
said was meant for you and not for 
the crowd at large. And I had been 
ignored for so long that it was al- 
most like a new experience to have 
someone speak directly to me and to 
have them wait for my answer. 


- But nearly an hour passed before 
I realised just what Charles was 
doing. It was so subtle that I doubt 
if any of the others caught it at 
all, but once I had awakened to it 
I could see it was as deliberate as 
anything he’d ever done. For the 
first time in my life I had been ac- 
cepted as an equal to Charles, and 
by this lovely girl, too, and it had 
made him jealous. 


LOWLY, skilfully, hé 

was doing his 

best. to belittle me, to push me even 

farther into the background than 

I had been before. It was done 

beautifully, I had to admit that, so 

beautifully that I was in the back- 
ground again before I realised it. 


“You might write to me, Susan,” - 


he was saying. “Tell me something 
about England. TI’ll answer the let- 
ters. I don’t’ mind letter-writing. 
I answer them all around here.” 
He didn’t mention that all the let- 
ters that came to the house were ad- 
dressed to him, that if I wrote to 
anyone I should be breaking virgin 


und. 

“T’ll do that,” Susan said. “And 
you can write me and tell me about 
the seasons here, just in case I get 
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you 


homesick for some sun and the smell 
of a gum-tree.” 

“Did you get homesick for the smell 
ofa gum-tree when you were cavort- 
ing in Paree?” Harold said to his 
wife, 

“T was a city girl,” Rose said. “I'd 
never ‘smelled a gum-tree till you 
brought me to this God-forsaken 
spot.” 

“Now, mother, you know you love 
it here,” Jean said. 


“What about me?” Charles said. 


“T’ve never smelled anything else ~ 


but gum-trees.” 

I had been forgotten. The talk 
went on and Charles supplied the 
full contribution of the Barretts and 
by the time the Ferbers and Susan 
stood up to go I’d had enough. 

Susan shook hands with Charles. 
“T’ll write. That’s a promise.” Then 
she turned to me and again there 
was that curious look in her eyes, 
as if she wondered why I was so 
quiet. “Good-bye, John. And I 


think your. paintings: are lovely. It’s 


a pity you can’t exhibit them under 


‘another name. They’re too good for 


no one to know about them.” 

“T’ll think about it,” I said, but 
I knew they would never leave the 
room where they now hung. 


HEY went down 

the steps to their 

car and drove away, and I like to 
think that when Susan turned and 
waved she was waving to me. But it 


was Charles who waved back, be-: 


fore Ipcoula4 even raise my arm. 

Then Carter, the overseer, came 
round the corner of the house. ‘““What 
about that new dam across the creek, 
boss? When do you want us to start 
on it?” . 

‘Leave it for a weel? or two,” 
Charles said. 


“Don’t you reckon, they’d better 
get on to it right away?” I said. ““They 
might have it finished before this dry 
spell breaks and the creek rises.” 


Charles didn’t even look at me. 
“Leave it, Bill. I’ll tell you when to 
get on with it.” 


Carter went away, leaving us alone, 
and Charles turned to me. “Have you 
got to contradict me in front of the 
men? Couldn’t you have kept your 
mouth shut?” 

‘Tve told you I’d had enough. I 
threw back my head and laughed, 
and it didn’t worry me that there 
was an hysterical note in my voice. 


“That’s funny; bloody funny! Me, 
keep my mouth shut!” 
“Come inside,” Charles said. “We 


don’t want to argue out here on the 
verandah.” 

We came into this room where we 
are now. We sat at this desk be- 
neath this window, and I was still 
laughing to myself, almost giggling 
and making no effort to contro] my- 
self. ‘ 

Charles’ voice was hard in his 
throat. “For God’s sake, stop that 
noise! It’s hard enough to live with 
you day after day——” - 

“You find it ser ‘to live with me?” 
I had stopped laughing, but my voice 
was still unsteady. I could feel myself 
trembling inside, as if some temper 
I'd never suspected myself of having 
was just about to erupt. “How do you 
think I’ve felt?” 


“T don’t know. At least, I haven't 
sat there like a morose dummy—— 

“T wish you had! God, if you only 
knew how I’ve prayed for you to 
shut up! Listening to you do all the 
talking, listening to you make all the 
decisions. Didn’t it ever occur to you 
that I might have a tongue and a 
mind? That living with a strong per- 
sonality, the life of the party, every- 
body’s favorite, day after day, year 
in and year out, might be a bit wear- 
ing on the nerves?” 

“One of us had to assert himself. 
You’ve never been anything else but 
a dim character. We’d have been a 
bore to people if we’d both been like 
you.” 

“I never had a chance to be any- 
thing but a dim character!” My voice 
was rising, and I could feel the blood 
rushing to my face. I had never had 
a fit of temper before, and I was 
doing nothing to control this one. 
“If you only knew how you've bored 
me! If it hadn’t been for you, I 
might have—ah, but what’s the use? 
I’ve hated your guts all ‘ese 
years—” 


He was suddenly shocked. “You 
mean you’ve hated me?” 
“Yes!” I almost shouted. “Does 


that surprise you? /You’ve never 
known anything but admiration, have 
you? Well, now you know! I hate the 
sound and the sight and the feel of 
you! I hate every bloody thing about 
you!” All the years came bubbling 
to the top in a blinding red temper. 
All I could see was the shocked, 
handsome face so close to mine, and 
I don’t even remember picking up 
the paper-knife and drawing back 
my arm. “I wish you were dead!” 

Well, he is dead now. He is lying 
here beside me with the knife buried 
in his throat and in his wide open 
eyes there is still the look of shock 
at my hatred of him. His eyes were 
opened in that final moment of 
dying, and he must have realised just 
what life has been for me all these 
years. 


UT even if his 
eyes had _ been 
opened before I don’t think he would 
have changed; he’d have always been 


too wrapped up in himself, no matter 


what the circumstances, and I still 
wouldn’t have counted as far as he 
was concerned. 


He’s been dead half an hour now, 
and I don’t think it will be much 
longer before I follow him. I’m glad 
that I’m dying in daylight, especially 
here at this window, looking out on 
this landscape that I know now I 
am going to miss,.if you can miss 
anything in the life after this. From 
this window I can look out over 
almost all of Bungool, and Bungool, 


‘in a way, has been all the days and 


years of my life. 


I couldn’t have chosen a better 
place to die, even if I’d thought of it 
beforehand. But then I’m here, dyinf& 
slowly like this, because I didn’t 
think at all. I didn’t think of nick- 
ing up the knife. I didn’t think of 
stabbing Charles with. it. 

And, above all, I didn’t stop tu 
think ‘that when one Siamese twin 
dies, the other soon follows. 

THE END x x 
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BY PHYLLIS BOTTOME 


The clergyman’s deep. fastidious. drunken pride kept 


him insulated against the contact of his brothers. 
had earned their respect; but was respect sufficient? ~ 


N a large ship's company five 
kL assofted clerics can easily be 
disposed of satisfactorily, so as not 
to collide with each other, and a 
tactful Purser, psychologically 
correct both by instinct and 
through long experience, had care- 
fully separated them at meal 
times. 

At a table with a professor of 
chemistry sat a Jean, long cassocked 
priest, an Anglican by choice and, 
through perpetual discipline, refined 
to the verge of non-existence. Father 
Anthony was a solitary by training 
and by taste, and could there be a 
saint alone upon a desert island, 
Father Anthony Bretherton might 
easily claim to be such a one. His 
pride, his deep, fastidious, drunken 
pride, kept him not so much at bay 
against his brothers as cheerfully 
sublimated within the claims of the 
Catholic and Apostolic Church. 

Father Anthony believed himself, 
as a man, to be a mere worm—even 
less than a worm, since the worm 
knows and does its business, while 
Father Anthony felt, in spite of his 
ceaseless austerities and successful 
self-denials, that he had never wholly 
accomplished his duty. Little chil- 
dren did not turn to him: the de- 
graded and discouraged population 
of an exploited West Indian island 
whom he unsparingly served only 
dimly and in emergencies responded 
to him: but, as a Priest, Father An- 
thony felt that he stood high above 
the rest of the world, as if a golden 
ladder separated him from Earth and 
bound him to the gates of Heaven. 


Still, sometimes, he was deeply 
troubled about his position among his 
brothers. 


He knew himself to be respected 
by the Governor of the Island, who 
invited him to dinner once a vear, 
and by the lowest and most casual 
dock loafer, who took advantage of 
his ‘charity. 

But ought a Priest of God only to 
be respected, Father Anthony some- 
tiines asked himself. Can he never 
be, as the Son of Man Himself was, 
Icved? 

On the opposite side of the long 
dining saloon sat two Presbyterian 
ministers and their wives. As they 
got on with each other extraordin- 
arily well, and their wives were 
bosom friends, the Purser had let 








this story are imaginary and if any name 

usad be that of a living person, such use is 

due to inadvertence and is not intended to 
refer to such person, 


| @ NOTE.—AIl characters and incidents in 
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well enough alone and given them a 
table to themselves. They were Scots 
by looks, by name, and by nature. 
The elder had a bush of snow white 
hair and those disarming, candid blue 
eves which remind the beholder of 
wayside flowers. He was a tall, ro- 
bust old man, very gentle and bene- 
volent; but nobody’s fool, as malin- 
gering converts and evasive Govern- 
ment officials had long ago found 
out. The Reverend Malcolm Mac- 
Allistair made no clainis he could not 
substantiate, but where he took his 
stand he would die in his tracks 
rather than move out of them. The 
gentleness of his manner, his equable 
and cheerful spirits, and that innate 
goodness which shone out of his 
wholesome countenance, were part of 
an unshakable integrity. He never 
provoked battles, and they very sel- 
dom took place in his presence, so 
that the courage that dwelt behind 
the mild, wise eyes had seldom been 
put to the test. 


IS wife, however, 

a large, silent, 
staunch old lady, knew that he pos- 
sessed it; in fact, she knew every- 
thing about him and quietly ordered 
the practical details of his life to 
serve his needs. She told him what to 
wear and when to wear it. Everything 
about his physical appearance owed 
its impeccable neatness to her care. 
His food was convenient for him. 
He had a good deal of hard and anxi- 
ous. work to do, and in its intervald 
he found himself lapped in exactly 
the kind of quiet comfort that he 
needed. Mrs. MacAllistair was no 
beauty, but her husband had never 
seen in any other woman’s face such 
human loveliness. 


His greatest friend, Dr. MacTag- 
gart, was of a perfectly different 
stamp. In his way, Dr. MacTaggart 
was as good a man as his brother, 
but he was wholly without the Rever- 
end MacAllistair’s beneficent glow. 
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Steel would have melted before his 
forceful sincerity. His eyes, less blue 
tnan grey, had the wintry gleam of 
an Atlantic wave. Dr. MacTaggart 
was shrewd, deep-hearted, immacu- 
lately precise, and drove himself with 
unremitting hardness. There was an 
occasional twinkle in his eyes, but it 
never shone there unless he Knew 
his company very well indeed, and 
had decided that they might be 
trusted with a twinkle. Neither was 
a man with whom it was wise to 
trifle. But with Dr. MacTaggart, the 
observer knew this at a glance, 
whereas with Mr. MacAllistair it took 
longer to find out. 

As tor Mrs. MacTaggart, she had a 
most misleading humility of man- 
ner. Her face and figure were gaunt, 
and the lines about her mouth and 
chin were deeply marked. It was the 
countenance of a woman who has 
worried a great deal, and had much 
with which to contend, both outside 
her own heart and, perhaps, within 
it. She was extremely thin, and 
drooped over her chair rather than 
sat erect upon it. The observer might 
well suppose that Mrs. MacTaggart 
had no very emphatic or distinguish- 
ing traits about her, and was but a 
shadow of her solid and energetic 
husband; but the observer would 
have been mistaken. Mrs. MacTag- 
gart was the possessor of a fiery 
heart and an incredibly active and 
nimble brain. If anything in her 
vicinity fell, Mrs. MacTaggart would 
catch it in the air before it reached 
the ground. Accidents had no chance 
with her, and social disasters found 
themselves nipped in the bud. Let 
there be a cause to hurl herself into, 
an outbreak of typhoid to nurse, vic- 
tims of a hurricane to salvage, and 
Mrs. MacTaggart carried all before 
her. She had a trained instinct for’ 
doing the right thing in the right 
way, and at the right time, and with 
no fuss ‘whatever attached to it. 
People more often brought their 
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troubles to Mrs. MacAllistair than 
to Mrs. MacTaggart, but even the 
troubles themselves—when they met 
Mrs. MacTaggart on the warpath— 
quailed before her. 


Dr. MacTaggart had chosen with 
virtuosity the exact kind of wife to 
suit him. Creature comfort meant 
nothing to either of them; appear- 
ances they deeply despised; and pre- 
tensions they blistered. They were 
respectable with that indelible Scot- 
tish tradition of adapting poverty to 
a sense of order. Not that they were 
poor now. They had a i ame) and 
a sufficient income, but ‘they had a 
large and cruelly impoverished dis- 
trict, they ran three important 
schools, and Dr. MacTaggart served 
three churches. They were all the law 
and the prophets to their grimly des- 
titute and exploited people. 
Whatever money they had was 
used — and to the last 
penny—for the good of their charges. 
They talked over, in private, the 
least expenditure of every ha’penny 
and denied themselves with rapa- 
cious zeal the greater part of their 
income, 


Three tables away from them sat 
the Reverend Thomas Spilby, a 
Seventh Day Adventist from a small 
and distant island, about whom 
nothing much was known by the 
other passengers, and Captain Hat- 
ton a Salvation Army captain from 
Trinidad. 


Captain Hatton was a good man, 
but he had ways which did not 
greatly appeal to his Presbyterian 
brethren and still less to Father 
Anthony. You could not associate 
tamborines, for instance, with Father 
Anthony; and Captain Hatton had 
a tendency to make welkins ring, 
which is seldom as welcome on board 
a ship as some may find it when 
ashore. Captain Hatton had, too, 
rather a short way of dealing with 
his Creator. He used what modern 
artists call ‘the direct approach’; 
and he ‘treated the Bible with an 
impassioned disrespect which he felt, 
and was often alone in ‘feeling, 
brought it more successfully home to 
his listeners than the more reverent 
handling by his fellows. 


The ship was a freighter, and the 
voyage was long. In time, everybody 


got to know everybody else, at least ' 


by sight, and often, mysteriously, by 
history. 

There were a few aristocratic pas- 
sengers who kept themselves wrap- 
ped in a deep seclusion of manner, 
unbending here and there with those 
they felt would not take advantage 
of their misleading cordiality, and 
with whom they might safely ex- 
change the careful shibboleths of 
their tribe. There were rowdy pas- 
sengers who only felt at home in the 
smoking-room after a few strong 
drinks. There were ladies who be- 
came too intimate with other ladies 
during the first few days, and spent 
the rest of the voyage in passion- 
ately wishing they hadn’t, and in 
cultivating deep aversions to their 
former idols. 


There were one or two young girls. 


who were criticised for being too 
forward, and many more who were 
neglected because they were not for- 
‘ward enough. 
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There were children who every-~ 
body said at the beginning of the 
voyage were little dears, though to- 
wards the last of the voyage these 
children had become little nuisances 
and were considered to be peculiarly 
naughty and ill-bred specimens of 
childhood. The children, however, 
chéerfully remained what they had 
always been, rather better editions 
of the grown-ups who were respon- 
sible for them; and fortunately un- 
aware of the criticism roused by 
their activities. 

The ship’s officers were discreet, 
hard-working, 
cornered. The stewards would have 
made ideal wardens for mental hos- 
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“I should have known to ex- 
pect. something like this when 
they said the guest room was 
fitted out in a ship motif.” 
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pitals without further training. The 


Captain moved with mysterious 
frequency and good nature among 
his guests in fine weather and was 
less visible and even more myster- 
ious and a little less cordial when 


the weather was rough. The Purser. 


let the Captain know what guests 
he thought had better be entertain- 
ed to half-an-hour cocktails before 
dinner in the royal sanctity of the 
Captain’s cabin; and the Captain 
entertained these guests extremely 
well, and how he knew just what 
to talk to them about was his own 
affair and the Purser’s. The Chief 
Engineer mixed the cocktails at these 
select parties, and greatly enjoyed 
getting a look at the passengers. It 
was the only look he ever had or 
(the Chief Officer told him) he 
would have enjoyed it considerably 
less. The Chief Officer came from 
Yorkshire and was in doubt whether 
bananas or human beings-gave more 
trouble for less return. However, he 
did his duty by both, and his Cap- 
tain, with reason; considered him 
the best Chief Officer any ship ever 
possessed. 


The Chief Officer stood everything 
he had to stand, except negligence or 
nonsense; and these he disposed of 
by well-calculated ‘methods of his 
own. 

The Purser explained to the Chief 
Officer where and why he had placed 


and pleasant when. 


the assortment of clergy at. their 
equi-distant tables. 

“They can’t do much harm where 
they are,” he observed confidextially, 
“except on Sundays — and the 
Captain will see to that.” 


Before Sunday came round the 


‘Captain studied the names of the 


five ecclesiastics and considered their 
status. The Governor of Father An- 
thony% island had written about him 
personally to the Captain. Father 
Anthony had a fine record of self- 
less service; he was very ill; he did 
not, the Governor hinted, even when 
well, care to associate with heretics; 
and that is what he called all those 
who did not belong to the Catholic 
and Apostolic Church of a small 
island off the coast of Europe; nor 
did he get on much better with 
Roman Catholics. 


The Captain, in the deep privacy 
of his cabin, asked the Chief Officer 
what he thought should be done-about 
the church services, while retailing 
to him Father Anthony’s idiosyncra- 
sies. 

“He looks on all these other par- 
sons as sO many Kilkenny cats,” the 
Captain explained, “yet I know for 
a fact that the Reverend MacTag- 
gart and the Reverend MacAlilistair 
are the pick of the basket. Good 
shipmates, too — they don’t make 
complaints, they don’t get in the way, 
they’re punctual to meals — and you 
ought to take a look at their cabins, 
not a dropped pin; wives just match 
"em. Pleasure to sail with passengers 
like those — and there’s nothing much 
wrong with the one from Antigua, 
either. The Salvation Army chap 
from Trinidad is a bit on the noisy 
side, but there’s no harm in him, and 
he’s a ‘wizard with children. But 
Father Anthony won’t hear of my 
asking any of ’em to take part in any 
of his services. Says it would be sac- 
rilege and looks down his nose at the 
lot of ’em.” 

“Pack of nonsense!” said the Chief 
Officer succinctly. “All this touch- 
me-not business on board ship! Why 
not cast lots? What’s the fellow want 
with skirts on a ship, anyhow?” 


“Suppose I’d better see the chap for 
myself,” the Captain said, gloomily, 


~“but I don’t think by the look of him 


he’s one of those who ever climb 
down!” 

_ “Don’t envy you,” agreed the Chief 
Officer. “Sourpuss face — if I was 

a chemist he sits with, I’d poison 
im.” 

Father Anthony saw :-the Captain 
and explained exactly where he stood. 
He was a Catholic priest. To him, 
all the other ministers on the ship 
simply had no orders. They were 
not priests. They were not so much 
wolves in sheep’s clothing as re- 
markably misled, silly sheep who had 
usurped the authority of a shepherd. 
He could not share any of the church 
services with them. Obviously, it 
was his plain duty to take whatever 
services were held on board a British 
ship, and he was fully prepared to do 


‘it. The Captain, of course, had the 


right to forbid such services to take 
place. In this case, Father Anthony 
could only submit, and make a report 
to the ship’s owners. The Captain 
hesitated. It was his practice, and 
so far it had always worked, to deal 
extremely lightly with his passengers, 
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provided they submitted to the neces- 
sary discipline of his ship. The ship 
was not a passenger ship, but a 
freighter. Whatever their pleasures 
or their distractions, the Captain left 
them, as far as possible, to settle mat- 
ters for themselves. 

“Most of the passengers on ‘board 
your ship are British,” Father An- 
thony reminded the Captain, “and, 
although the West Indies have dises- 
tablished their church, I believe the 
high seas are still considered to be- 
long to the Church of England. Under 
these circumstances, I consider it 
would be an act of disloyaity, both to 
God and to my country, if I should 
fail to administer the sacraments and 
take the services on board this ship, in 
default of another Priest of the 
Church, who alone would have the 
right to share these duties with me.” 


“Well, of course, if you look at it 
from that point of view,” the Captain 
replied with controlled mildness. “I 
suppose the less said about it to the 
other gentlemen the better. But you 
understand should the passengers 
make a request for any other—er— 
mixed—service, it would be quite 
another matter. Request services, at 
other times than the regular ones, 
have always been allowed on board 
my ship, and always will be. But 
that makes a lot of trouble for the 
stewards—taking chairs in and out, 
etc. I suppose you wouldn’t feel in- 
clined to let these two Presbyterians 
— I’m told they’re particularly re- 
spected parsoris on the island — just 
bear a hand at the second service? 
After all, the Church of Scotland is 
Presbyterian, isn’t it? Even if they 
didn’t take part in the actual service, 
you might let one of ’em preach on 
the second Sunday.” 

“T am sure they are both very good 
men with excellent records,” Father 
Anthony replied grimly. “Certainly, 
let them if they choose, hold an un- 
official prayer meeting of their own, 
on both Sundays and at any other 
time than that chosen for the legiti- 
mate services of the Catholic Church. 
I’m afraid I can’t go any farther to- 
wards © meeting what appear to be 
your wishes.” 

The Captain was a choleric man 
with a strong and racy vocabulary. 
Words other than those best used 
when addressing Anglican. clerics 
rose to his lips. He made a tremen- 
dous effort not to let them pass. Veins 
emerged on his forehead that were 
not often seen and which heralded 
‘no good fortune when they were 
seen. 

His Chief Officer, who chanced to 
pass the open cabin door at the mo- 
ment, caught a glimpse of him. “Old 
Man’s fighting mad,” he said to him- 
self. “For two pins he’d peel that 
eleric like an orange and throw his 
damn skirt overboard.” 


But the Captain held himself as 
rigid as a walking-stick. 

“Under these circumstances,” he 
said, with a herculean effort, “I will 
place. the notice of your services on 
the board and consider the matter 
closed.” 

“TI think that you will be doing 
your duty,” Father Anthony replied, 
and his thin lips, pressed close to- 
gether, covered the final phrase, ‘fand 
no more than your duty,” which 
-the Captain read, there. - 
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Father Anthony bowed gravely to 
the enraged old man and left him to 
the satisfaction, if it exists, of hav- 
ing kept his temper unexpressed. 
Father Anthony felt desperately ill 
and his heart pleaded with him 
against his principles. He was not 
physically fit to take his church ser- 
vices alone either, and he knew and 


admired the long records of these. 


men with whom he had refused to 
share the worship of the God they 
ali three so gallantly served. Like 
himself, these men were exiles in 
desolate places, caring for thousands 
of discouraged and destitute people, 
one for forty, and one for nearly 
fifty years. He had often heard of 
their we:x—devoted and alas! to 


didi ad 
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“Of course he’s a fool about 
ou—he must be!” 
y 
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outward eyes, infinitely more suc- 
cessful than his own. 

“They draw more souls by their 
intemperate prayers and emotional 
services which they presume to call 
‘messages’ than I can, in spite of all 
my efforts to bring my people to 
the sacraments of the Church,” 
Father Anthony thought unhappily. 
“T know these men have good hearts 
and that their lives are pure, but 
they have a far easier time of it than 
I have. They had good wives who 
companionate and look after them. 
No one looks after me. My soul is 
alone with God; but I am His Priest: 
I give His sacraments to His people 
—how can I be expected to allow 


unhallowed lay preachers to meddle 


with the Sacred mysteries?” 

The Chief Steward was a fair- 
minded man who believed in $fifty- 
fifty between conflicting interests. If 
there were two professional singers 
on board, then both, or neither, must 
be asked to sing at a ship’s concert. 
If there were five clerics and two 
Sundays, something, he 
should certainly be done so that each 
cleric might play his part on at 
least one of these Sundays. : 

He cast a practised eye over the 
ship’s passengers. It fell on a lady, 
well-liked, well-known, with the 
sort of gleam in her bright, blue 
eyes which the Chief Steward knew 


‘his recognition 
then his care and tenderness to them 


thought, . 


meant the master of human material. 

“She'll do,” he said.to himself 
briefly. 

The ‘Chief Steward told her the 
facts. He used no propaganda meth- 
ods, but. he put a slight pressure on 
the lady’s undoubted power to influ- 
ence others. The lady v.as an Angli- 
can, but she was not interested in 
apostolic claims, and she did not like 
the look of Father Anthony. She had 
spoken pleasantly to him on one 
occasion, and he had not responded. 
Father Anthony was not the kind of 
person who ever responded to femi- 
nine charm, however discreet, not 
even when supported by a spotless 
reputation. Women: had to be desti- 
tute or the victims of disaster to win 
as human beings; 


was unlimited. 

“I think that’s simply awful, 
Steward,” the lady said when she 
had thought the matter well over. 
“So unChristian, too! What can be 
done to stop it?” 

“Perhaps not stop it, Madam,” the 
Steward diplomatically replied. “But 
I have heard tell that if the passen- 
gers should request a service con- 


ducted by any other clerics on the 


ship, at a suitable time, the Library 
would be open to them. I’m sure, 
Madam, the other. steward and my- 
self would be most willing to get the 


Library ready and to tidy it up after- 


ward.” 

“When are the church services to 
be held?” the lady demanded, with 
the glint the steward had hoped to 
see in her -eyes. 

“Seven-fifteen,” said the Steward. 
“Father Anthony, ’e ’as Holy Com- 
munion, and at eleven o’clock he 
takes matins. He’ll be using the Lib- 
rary for both of them, of course. 


. That can’t be prevented.” 


“But there’s the afternoon,” the 
lady urged. 

“Children’s service at four-thirty, 
but ’e don’t mind Captain Hatton 
taking that because of the tambor- 
ine,” the Steward promptly explain- 
ed. | 

“Flow long does it last?” the lady 
asked. 

‘Alf an hour and Captain Hatton 
’e can’t — nor the Angel Gabriel 
couldn’t—keep them—not this crowd 
of children—quiet longer than that. 
Not by an ’orse’s length, ’e couldn’t, 
if you'll excuse the expression, 
Madam,” the Steward told her. 

“T see,” said the Lady thought- 
fully, “but five-fifteen might do. Tea 
will be over by then, and people can 
play bridge after dinner.” She 
smiled up at the Steward, and when 
she smiled, dimples appeared in her 
pleasantly rounded cheeks. The 
Steward smiled back. 

“Tf anyone can do it, Madam,” he 
observed admiringly, “you can!” 

The lady thought her plans. over 
very carefully. First, she went to 
the Chief Officer, who was a friend 
of hers. 

“Could there be any objection to 
our using the Library for a service 
at five-fifteen if the Presbyterians 
will give it?” she asked, “and per- 
haps Mr. Spilby, the Seventh Day 
Adventist, might take part as well. 
The Salvation Army captain needn't, 
he’s. got the children, anyway.” 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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NE of the shrewdest, wealthi- 
est, cagiest, prettiest and most 
flamboyant women in a city of 
such women, is Paulette Goddard. 


Paulette, whose age is somewhere. 


in the mid-thirties, started her act- 
ing career in the Ziegfeld Follies. 


Since then she has succeeded as 
an actress and as a collector — of 
husbands and diamonds. - 

Her first part called for her to 
sit in a cardboard moon, doing and 
saying nothing, while a procession of 
young men serenaded her. | 
say she played the part better than 
any she has played since. 
Date of this debut is doubtful, as 





Preview 
of next issue 


@ Many a woman has been 
faced with Divorcee’s Choice— 
whether to give her ex-husband 
another chance and risk an- 
other heartbreak, or seek a new 
life—and a new lover. Set 
against Florida’s Biscayne Bay, 
Eustace L. Adam’s complete 
novelette is a finely written tale 
about a woman who makes a 
living for herself and her baby 
as a “bumboat’, skipper. 
@ What was in The Yellow | 
Box? Several people thought 
they knew, but the only one 
who wasn’t surprised in the 
end was old Suey Lim. Another 
of Thomas Burke’s famous 
Limehouse stories. 
@ When it comes to cunning the 
female of the species has’ cen- 
turits start on the male, once 
she is provoked. It was never 
‘so well illustrated as in Lover’s 
Knot, by Norah Burke. 
@ The ingredients are a man, 
a woman, a dinner table. The 
setting, Gay Paree. The author, 
master craftsman Somerset 
Maugham, The result, The 
Luncheon, a smoothly told tale 
with an ending that is un- 
diluted Maugham. 
@ The Portrait of Captain 
Moghraby, by English author 
Alan Jenkins is the laughable 
story of an Egyptian police of- 
ficer who wanted his portrait 
painted—to his own specifica- 
tions, and of the English 
woman artist whose life the gal- 
lant and ambitious captain made 
a hell. 
@ They played a football match 
to win a girl. There never was 
such a match, but then, there 
never was such a girl! Or such 
a—but that is Neil Bell’s story 
in The Rivals, a tale of rural 
England. 
There are other stories, too, 
‘and usual features. 
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Cynics -° 


Queen of Diamonds 


Highest-powered jewel magnet in Hollywood is 
Paulette. Goddard, whose life seems to be divided 
between showing she-has what it takes, and taking it. Zi 


BY ANTHEA GODDARD 


- are most other dates and facts about 


Paulette’s private life. 


Life reporter, sent a few years ago 
to find out The Truth About Paulette 
Goddard, told her that her birth- 
date had been variously reported as 
1905, 1911 and 1915. 

“Isn't that funny,” Paulette ob- 
served pleasantly. “Of course it was 
1915.” 

“But,” the reporter told her, “you 
are supposed to have been married 
for the first time in 1927. That 


made you 12,” 


“I’m simply terrible at mathe- 
matics,” she told him, and declined 
to comment further. 


The reporter asked whether her 
real name was Goddard, Levy or 
Levee, all of which she had claimed 
at one time. She confused the issue 
completely by murmuring something 
about her mother’s maiden name hav- 
ing been Goddard, but her mother 
also married a Goddard, and later 
Levy. 

It does seem to be substantiated, 
though, that: she. was born in Long 
Island, New York, and 1911 seems 


to be the most likely year. 


After the Follies she played a 
few small stage parts, married a 





timber king named Edgar James. 
She divorced him after a few months. 
He settled a fortune on her as 
alimony and she made for Holly- 
wood in a sleek black limousine she 
bought with some of the proceeds. 
There she rented an apartment, sat 
back and waited for something to 
happen. | 

She played a few minor parts in 
comedy films, then appéared in 
Eddie Cantor’s The Kid From Spain. 
For this she turned platinum blonde. 
Charlie Chaplin spotted her, chose 
her for a part in his forthcoming 
Modern Times, on condition that 
she allowed her. hair to return to its 
natural color—dark brown. — 


Realising what Chaplin could do 
for her future career, Paulette went 
into retirement for a few months 
until the dye grew out. Modern 
Fimes brought her two successes— 
on the screen and in private life 
because, following its completion 
she married Chaplin. ° 

From this time on Paulette God- 
dard had the game of her life sewn 
up—around Paulette Goddard. She 
calculated shrewdly -the amount of 
publicity she could get from sur- 


rounding her marriage with mys- 


tery. It was several months before 
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she and Charlie admitted they had 
been married. In the meantime the 
public, studio and, most important, 
gossip columnists, buzzed with sur- 
mises, comment and rumor. Paul- 
ette loved it. 

She stayed with Chaplin about 
four years, and learned all she pos- 
sibly could about acting from him. 
When they were divorced she had 
acquired more knowledge of her 
craft, more poise, more money and 
more jewels to add to her now- 
famous collection. 

Paulette is noted for the avidity 
with which she pursues specimens 
to add to her hoard of diamonds, 
emeralds and rubies. . 

Since Modern Times her movies 
have included Second Chorus, The 
Forest Rangers, Reap the Wild Wind, 
On Our Merry Way, The Young In 
Heart, The Ghost Breakers, North 
West Mounted Police. These, and 
innumerable others, have won her 
contracts which make her one of 
Hollywood’s highest-paid actresses. 


In 1944, actor-director-producer 
Burgess Meredith became Paulette’s 
third husband. Domestic bliss was 
inevitably forecast for them by the 
sentimental . but, as usual, the 
cynics’ predictions were more cor- 
rect. The marriage ended a couple 
of months ago, 


HAT she got out 

of Meredith was 
an interest in a producing com- 
pany. - Being the largest stockholder 
she starred in its first production, 
Diary of-a Chambermaid, released 
in America in 1946. It was moder- 
ately successful. 


No matter what her enemies may 
say about her—and that’s plenty— 
Paulette Goddard is a beauty. Her 
figure is almost perfect, her legs en- 
tirely so. Although the most recent 


photographs of her show that the 


lines around her eyes and mouth are 
deepening, she is still outstanding. 


An English woman writer admit- 
ted grudgingly during Paulette’s re- 
cent visit to England that “Paulette 
has only one disadvantage—a dark, 
suntanned skin which she says pow- 
der fails to cover up.” 


Sounds to me that the writer was 


really desperate if she had to quote _ 


this as a disadvantage. 

This English visit, which was to 
play in An Ideal Husband, was most 
successful to Paulette from a pub- 
licity point of view. “Titled Eng- 
lishwomen,’ she claimed in one 
paper, “literally go on their knees 
before: me to feel the material in 
my dresses and look at my shoes.” 


‘At the reception given for her 
when she arrived in England, she 
wore a semi-crinoline dress with 
pannier hips. In Chinese white 
damask patterned in black, the dress 
was ballerina length and showed a 


‘bare, tanned midriff. With it Paul- 


ette wore high-heeled ballerina shoes 
and short black velvet gloves, with 
one finger cut out to show her 
magnificent sapphire engagement 
ring. 

Can’t you just see Lady Vere de 
Vere, wearing her old, serviceable, 
rationed black lace, swooning? 

Burgess Meredith accompanied his 
wife, and between them they suc- 
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‘land. 


For instance, when she was due 
‘to board a plane ‘leaving an -Eng- 


ceeded in shattering the calm of 
an English village, where 
stayed at the local inn. Paulette’s 


idea of English country clothes was 


reported to be an outfit consisting 
of bright red, knee-high socks, worn 
with a short circular blue _ skirt, 
bright red sweater. 


And a waitress at the inn com- 


mented: “I think Paulette looks ter- 


rible.in those short pants she wears 
to dinner, especially when she wears 
bright- blouses with them. Still, I 
s’pose film stars have to wear clothes 
like that.” ; 


Being a Hollywood film star ap- 
parently: excused Miss Goddard 
many displays of bad taste in Eng- 


lish airport for Europe, she was 
sitting painting her fingernails with 
a toliet kit spread out on a table in 
the airport’s waiting room. She 
ignored two “all aboard” calls. When 
an official politely pointed out that 
the plane was waiting for her, that 
all the other passengers had been 
aboard for 10 minutes, she _ said 
calmly: “I know,” gathered up her 
toilet kit leisurely and strolled out 








they 


to the aircraft—which wouldn’t have 
waited for you or me. ; 

She finally returned to Hollywood, 
but hit the British headlines again 
when she appeared as Queen of the 
Bullfight in Acapulco, Mexico, this 
year. Two English newspapers 
claimed her action was bloodthirsty 
and sacrilegious. 

Replied Miss Goddard  tartly: 
“Mexico is my second home. I 
habitually conform to the customs‘ 
of the country I am in. When I 


‘made a film in London I conformed 


to British customs, although some 
were alien to my nature.” 

Like wearing shorts to dinner, 
huh? . 
~ There have been various rumors 
during the last few months that 
Paulette. would visit Australia, but 
these have definitely been denied. 
However, we'll see her next in Bride 
of Vengeance, which has ‘already 
opened in New South Wales. 

Finally, it is untrue that anyone 
who has the same surname as Paul- 
ette is related to her. Not that I 
wouldn’t appreciate a share in some 
of the attributes she possesses — 


particularly the diamonds. 
THE END x * 





When pain strikes 


take BEX 





No one need suffer pain today. 

The most severe and stubborn 

pain yields in a very few minutes 

to the amazingly effective action 

of Bex. That is something: yow 
‘can depend upon. .. This 

unfailing action of Bex is due 

to the better scientific formula 

of Bex that has stood the test 
of a generation’s use, plus the 

excellence of ingredients that. 
meet the exacting standards of 
the British Pharmacopoeia. 


«|. take a Bex and obtain instant relief” 


Mr. Geo. Godfrey, 134 Racecourse Road, Ascot, Queensland, writes 
“T have been a sufferer from Rheumatic and Lumbago pains for a number 
of years. After a very bad attack, I was prevailed upon to try Bex. 
The results were marvellous, and I do not suffer so much. If an attack 
comes on, 1 take a Bex and obtain instant relief, and the attacks are 


less frequent.” 


<<] take 2 Bex tablets and stop a Jot of suffering” 


Mrs. Delbridge of Hick Street, Gosnells, West Australia, writes: “I 
must write and tell you the wonderful way in which Bex has kept me 
going. Iam sure J would be in the Asylum if it wasn’t for Bex tablets. 
I suffer terribly with headaches and, as soon as I feel one coming on’ 
I take two Bex tablets and so save a lot of suffering. I always recom- 


mend them to all my friends.” 


Always insist on Bex, there’s no substitute 





Powders 
and 


Tablets 
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THE. LESSON 


“Request scvitek always have 
been allowed extra,” the Chief Offi- 
cer replied, “byt ll just ask the 
Captain to make sure.” = 

The Chief Officer knew the Cap- 
tain’s mind rather better than the 
Captain himself knew it, but he 

observed all the forms. 

* “Let them rip!” cried the Captain 
when the matter. was laid before 
him. “Let them bloody well rip, 
Chief! I’d like to attend a rival ser- 
vice myself, but I can’t, of course. 
T’ll be bursting with what I’ve had 
to take from His Reverence in the 
morning. Besides, it might make 
trouble! But what I say is—‘more 
power to their elbows’!” 

The lady needed no more power 
to her elbow. What she managed 
to gather in the ship’s Library by 
five-fifteen was the pick of the ship 
and filled the saloon to the brim. 
Chairs had to be gathered from all 
the adjoining staterooms. Even then, 
some passengers had to stand in the 
doorway or lean against the walls. 

Dr. MacAllistair and Dr. MacTag- 
gart had chosen the service very 
carefully, not without reference both 
to the Deity and to their wives. Dr. 
MacAllistair was to lead in prayer, 
and Dr. MacTaggart was to read the 
lesson. Their wives chose the hymns. 
A good, professional soloist agreed 
to sing “Oh, that I had wings 
_like a dove,” and, as a compliment 


to their brother, the Seventh Day” 


Adventist (an apt preacher, as they 
had reason to know) they had in- 
vited him to give the Message from 
the Lesson chosen. Captain Hatton 
had taken, with triumphant success, 
the Children’ s Service at four-thirty, 
so he s only invited, with great 
cordiality, to sit wtih the other Min- 
isters and give them the support of 
his presence. It was not even sup- 
posed that Father Anthony would 
attend the service; but as he stood 
perhaps a little shamefacedly in the 
doorway, Dr. MacAllistair, with the 
smile of an angel, like a ray of sun- 
shine on the coldest day, moved 
swiftly forward holding out his hand. 
Father Anthony took it, and was led 
to a seat among the other ministers, 

It was impossible to tell what 
Father Anthony felt at finding him- 
self given the seat of honor among 
the colleagues he had spurned. From 
his point of view it was a harmless 
courtesy on his part to sit among 
them at all, and to share their 
prayers. It was an exercise of Chris- 
tian charity, and he was not dis- 
pleased at being able to make it. 
The idea that they were being chari- 
table to him had not occurred to him. 


R. MACALLISTAIR led 
the congregation in 
prayer. It was not a_ very long 
prayer, but it was clear, fluent, and 
inclusive. No one was left out, and 
yet it was individual without being 
personal. It was, in fact, a very good 
prayer of the kind that came natur- 
ally from a man who made a constant 
— of loving his neighbor as him- 
self. 
Dr. MacTaggart reverently, though 
a trifle drily, took the service and 
read the one Lesson chosen with so 
much care and consultation by him- 
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self and Dr. MacAllistair. He read it 
clearly and without undue emphasis. 

There was a curious feeling in the 
congregation from the very first 
verse, as if they were listening to 
something important, almost as if 
that quiet directing voice had skip- 
ped the centuries and was proceed- 
ing from St. Paul himself. 


“. . and I, brethren, could not 
speak unto you as unto spiritual, but 
as unto carnal; for whereas there is 
among you envying and strife and 
division, are ye not carnal and walk 
as men?” 

“Carnal,” Father Anthony thought 
with a sudden stab of the spirit. 
“What a curious word for St. Paul to 
use in order to express what are 
surely mental sins, or at any rate 
mental processes?” Father Anthony 
had the queer feeling of a mettlesome 


‘horse touched unexpectedly by an 


invisible spur. 

-The steady, unemotional voice read 
on. “For while one saith, I am of 
Paul; and another I am of Apollas, 
both mimisters of whom he believed 
even as the Lord gave to every man.” 

“But priests are different!” Father 
Anthony reminded himself sharply. 
“Priests are consecrated, chosen ves- 
sels!” 

“T have planted,” the steady voice 
read on, “Apollas watered, but God 
gave the increase...” The next few 
verses passed unheeded through 
Father Anthony’s mind without his 
thoughts catching up with them.... 
“For we are all laborers together with 
God,” he heard next. “Ye are God’s 
husbandry. Ye are God’s building. 
According to the grace of God which 
is given to me as a wise master- 
builder I have laid the foundation, 
and another buildeth thereon. But 
let every man take heed how he build- 
eth thereupon. For other foundation 
can no man lay than that is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ.” 


NE by one, the 

clear, damning, 
eloquent verses pyed into the quiet 
room. 

“The Church is Christ, ” Father An- 
thony told himself sternly. “It is His 
body upon earth!” 

“But the spirit — the spirit of 
Christ,” another voice within him 
cried, “What but the human heart, 
can contain His spirit?” 

The room was crowded as it had 

not been for any of Father Anthony’s 
services. Hymns, accompanied by a 
good pianist, were sung with passion 
and vigor by the whole congregation. 
Onward Christian ‘Soldiers, The 
Church’s One Foundation, burned 
their triumphant age-old progress 
through the modern yuung. At even 
ere the sun was set crept exquisitely, 
from older heart to older heart, re- 
plete with memories. The or ofes- 
sional singer, without a stir, encered 
smoothly into the’service. “Oh, that I 
had wings like a dove,” she sang 
with trained steadiness, “then might 
I flee away and be at rest.” 
_ Father Anthony leaned forward to 
hear Dr. MacAllistair’s whispered re- 
quest. “Will you no’ favor us, 
Father, with the Blessing?” Dr. Mac- 
Allistair asked him. 

There was no reason why _ he 


» 


shouldn’t In fact, it was most suite 
able that Father Anthony should be 
chosen, with the authority of the 
Church behind him, to dismiss the 
congregation. So he nodded briefly, 
and prepared to listen to the sermon. 

The Reverend Spilby was an ex- 
tremely good preacher. He knew 
exactly what he meant to say, and he 
said it without hesitation and with 
deep feeling. His sermon was on the 
living Christ as the “one foundation” 
of all Christian churches. He finish- 
ed with an unforgettable story of a 
soldier who could not face zero hour 
and ran out of his trench on a dark 
night. He was not sure where he had 
got to when: he saw the glimmer of a 
signpost. He could not clearly see the 
names without climbing it, as he dare 
not light a match; so he climbed the 
post, putting one arm cautiously over 
one finger, and slowly drawing the 
other arm over the opposite finger. 
He read the name, and was preparing 
to descend when suddenly it occurred 
to him that two thousand years be- 
fore, another figure had hung upon 
a post with His arms stretched out 
in the form of a cross — as he was 
doing now — a figure willing to give 
His life for His friends. 


HE soldier climbed 

down, and, with 

this image still in his heart, went 

back- into the trench from. which he 
had fled, prepared for zero hour. 

Father Anthony sank to his knees. 
There was not much room for him to 
kneel, but he was not accustomed to 
praying in any other position. The 
words of the last-hymn died away 
before he stirred. 

There was a moment’s ~ curious 
pause — like the pause he felt in his 
own heart. It was as if he were look- 
ing for a name on a darkened sign- 
post. Then the lean, austere figure 
rose to its full height, and, turning 
towards the congregation, Father 
Anthony, in a clear, resonant voice, 
gave the blessing, in the name of the 
God he and all his brethren present, 
alike. so manfully worshipped. 

Later on. the Chief Officer said to 
the Chief Steward, “What’s all this I 
hear about this extra service you 
seem to have cooked up? No business 
of yours, you know, Steward—start- 
ing up trouble among the passengers.” 

“Well, sir, if you don’t mind me 
saving so,” replied the Chief Steward, 
who knew the Chief Officer very well 
and read no great earnestness of re- 
proof in the remark addressed to him, 
“T should ’ardly call it trouble. Be- 
lieve it or not, that Library was ser 
packed it might a-been a Garbo even- 
ing. The ’ole ’olv boiling of ’em was 
lapping out of the same saucer, as 
you might see a litter of kittens lap- 
pin’ up cream!” 

“That’s not the way to speak of the 
clergy taking a service,” automatic- 
ally barked thé Chief Officer, but his 
eyes gleamed with the enjoyment he 
foresaw in repeating this simile to the 
Captain. 

“No, sir,” replied the Chief Steward, 
reading the Chief Officer’s eyes rather 
than his voice. “But if you’ll pardon 
the remark, sir, religion’s a lot like 
anything else, sir—where’ there isn’t 
any too much of it going — what you 
want is to get it spread out, a little 
more all round.” — 

THE END x x 
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HIS is.the time for all Aus- 


~ tralians to review their efforts 
in the past year. 

They should subject themselves 
to a close criticism of their think- 
ing, their outlook on life, and their 
ability to move forward with the 
times. : 











Life demands a constant, never- 
ending mental adjustment. 

The rules of 1948 won’t do for 
1949—and those’ of 1949 will be use- 
less for 1950. a 

Think this over. 
then all the philosophies in the 
world. ‘- 





Your Horoscope— August 13-19 





’ ARIES—March 21 to 
April 21: Your best days 
are August 15 to 19; they 
have everything. The 
13th you'll find dreary 
and depressing; if you 
have a genius for making mistakes, 
that’s the day you’ll choose for them. 
This is the last week of your fifth 
cycle, and an Aries person, with 
courage, effort, and some _ serious 
analysis of himself, can increase his 
happiness beyond that which most 
mortals achieve. 





TAURUS—April 22 to 
May 21: Your stars are 
benign for you all this 
week except August 13 





best days are August 15 
to 17. Your chart is favorable for 
all major activities, with special 
emphasis on land, homes, housing, 
domestic affairs, long term buying 
&e. Many of you will do something 
stupid on August 13 which could 
prejudice your happiness. If you 
have children, be very wise, patient 
and understanding with them. 


GEMINI—May 22 to 

’ June 21: The week ends 
your “Noises Cycle”; after 
this, you’ll begin to think 
more clearly and will be 
less influenced by people. 
August 13, and to 1 pm of 18, are 
your “bad” days; the rest of the 
week is fair enough. August 16 and 
19 are your best\days. Some of you 
will be given a very nice boost, or 
will have some anxiety relieved 
sometimes close to August 19. But 
walk very carefully on August 13. 
Better not make any big decisions 
then; even if you have slept on them! 


CANCER—June 22 to 
July 22: Good aspects 
August 14-16 and 19; 
adverse August 13 and 
the morning of 18. The 
week is exceptionally 
favorable for romance'and partner- 
ship. Many Cancer lasses will be- 
come Mrs. Someone Else as a result 
of meeting someone. August 16 will 
favor speculation if born near July 
16, and your chances will increase 
if you go in with a Virgo person 
born near September 18, or a Cap- 
ricorn born near January 18. 
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and to 1 pm of 18; your , 





LEO—July 23 to August 
23: August 13 is adverse. 
The rest of the week is 
all your way, especially 
August 16 and 19. A week 
for enterprise and initia- 
tiye—not the somewhat common Leo 
habit of letting others do the work. 
A good week, also, to “discover where 
you’re at, and where you go from 
there.” There’s a good future for 
the average Leo, but not a very 
good one for those who drift. Don’t 





pass up any opportunity to do your- 
self some good; ‘and watch money 
matters. 


save every penny. 


VIRGO—August 24 to 
September 23: Adverse 
August 18, and to 1 pm 
of 18. August 16 favors 
speculation if born near 
September 18. (Read 
also Cancer). The week has some 
ot the best aspects in 1949 for all 
things related to love, happiness, and 
material advancement. August 13 





may affect your judgment adversely. 
Make no decisions if you can help it. 
Your best days are August 15, 16, 
and 19. . 


LIBRA—September. 24 
to October 23: You have 
good aspects on August 
14, 16, and 19; adverse 
August 13. A good week 
for things concerning 
your career. If you’re ambitious, 
don’t hesitate to go after any ad- 
vancement you can think up. But 
while your stars favor honest effort, 
they don’t'at this stage offer some- 
thing for nothing. Many Libran 
lasses will marry (or arrange to 
marry) this week. The result will 
be added prosperity, but not added 
happiness. 





f 
SCORPIO—October 24 
to November 23: The week 
ends your destiny cycle, 
and it’s wonderfully well 
-aspected August 14 to 22. 
Make that the period of 





your great efforts. Some of you will . 
‘meet with considerable opposition, 


and perhaps even bitterness or en- 
mity. Your individual chart (or 
your own Make-up) will decide such 
issues. August 13 is not well aspected 
but may appear to be a day when 
you’re on top of the world. Just be 
sure you aren’t wearing blinkers! 


It will help more 
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¥ ON August 13, numbers 1, 
* 3 and 7. Colors: Red, 
x Pink, brown, cerise, black 
is and green. 
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: ee SAGITTARIUS — 
-B<) November 24 to Decem- 

weber 21: August 13 is your 
a\\ only adverse day, but 
you may meet with seem- 
ingly adverse conditions 
August 17 and 18. August 15-16 are 
unusually favorable for anything to 
do with land, property, finance, 
vocational matters, sales ‘or pur- 
chases, investments &c., 


. CAPRICORN—Decem- 
ber 22 to January 21: 
Your best days are 
August 16 and 19; your 
worst, 13. August 16 
favors speculation if born 
near January 18 (see also Cancer). 
A good week for matters connected 
with career, destiny, public affairs, 
land, property, investments, &c, An 
important week for many of you. 
Some will add quite a few years of 
happy going to the score as a result 
of keeping a keen ear to the ground 
this week. 
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AQUARIUS — January 
22 to February 20: In 
August, you have three 
adverse days—13,, 24, 
and 27. The rest of the 
month. will see the stars 





all your way. Just so long as you 


keep your eyes and ears open, you 


‘may make this one of your best 


and most spectacular weeks in many 
years. 


PISCES—February 21 
to Mafeh 20: You have 
good aspects August 14- 
16 and from 1 pm of 18 
to midnight of 19. But 
August 13 and to 1 pm 
of 18 are very adverse, especially for 
partnership and anything which calls 
for buoyant, clear thinking. The 
week may bring you plenty of small 
annoyances and worries. But the 





‘stars are with you in all the things 


that really matter. 


KIKI AAKAIAKIKIAKIAARRIKIAASE 
~ EVERY sailor knows the story of the 
Be Flying Dutchman. But Captain Van- 
x derdecker's ship is only one of the 
* ‘many phantoms believed to sail the 
se seas, This week, in WORLD'S NEWS, 
x 3d, Gerald Bryden-Brown tells the 
be stories of some of them. Among many 
other articles in WORLD'S NEWS, | 
* there is one by K. R. Feldman, on 
¥ the State of Israel, and the hard 
« realities of life in the Promised Land. 
ae This youngest republic will double its 
% ‘population and its problems in the 
K 
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Public Property 


He would never have got where he was 
without her—but that was just the trouble. 


BY HAL AND BARBARA BORLAND 


ETER SARGENT’S’~ walkout 

caused quite a_ stir. Even 
friends who had known him and 
Julie for a long time said it didn't 
make sense. Peter had everything, 
didn’t he? A beautiful wife; one 
of those lavish Central Park West 
apartments; the big place in Con- 
necticut. 

And he had made a big financial 
success; he was one of the half- 
dozen top news analysts, according 
to listener surveys. “What more 
did he want?” we heard people say. 
“We can’t understand it.” 

There was no secret, though; no 
mystery at all. Except for a couple 
of brief scenes, the whole story was 
practically public property; and even 
those scenes were so logical that any 
reasonablly intelligent person could 
have imagined them. But we all 
have the gossip instinct; we pass up 
the obvious, looking for the melo- 
dramatic, or the sordid, or the spec- 
tacular. And what happened _ to 
Peter Sargent was as simple as sun- 
rise. 

We've known Peter for about 
twenty years. He has sat in our 
living-room or sprawled in_ the 
shade down in the orchard and 
talked of life and fate and hopes 
and disappointments: and Julie has 
been our guest or our hostess many 
times. We were at their wedding. 

Peter came from up near Hart- 


ford, from a machinist’s family. He 
went to Yale for two years, then 
left and went to New York. He 


was going to be a newspaperman. 
He started in Brooklyn, then moved 
over to the United Press. He had 
the drive, the eager ambition and 
initiative that the UP encouraged. 
Pegler was there, derby hat and all, 
writing sports; and Ray Clapper was 
there, already writing national poli- 
tics; and thin, ulcerous Bill John- 
ston was at the city desk with his 
wise and kindly advice for young 
newcomers. Bill Johnston made 
Peter Sargent a good reporter. 

Peter Sargent was twenty-five 
when he met Julie Kane. It was at 
one of those parties where there 
were no introductions, where doz- 
ens of people drifted in and out, 
where little groups formed around 
some fervid talker and settled all 
the world’s problems. 

Peter edged into the group sur- 
rounding a slim, black-haired girl 


@ NOTE.—AIl characters and incidents in- 
this story are imaginary and if 


any name 

used be that of a living person, such use is 

due to inadvertence and is not intended to 
refer to such pesson. 
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with a delightful laugh. He as 
fascinated by her eager cock-surety, 
her quick thrusts of satire and sar- 
casm., And by her eyes, dark, 
smouldering eyes that challenged 
him the moment she saw him. He 
asked a tentative question and she 
jeered:,“A brand new capitalist in 
our midst!” 

He stayed in her group, and her 
oration became a debate with him. 
She won; she knew all the answers. 
When the party broke up he took 
her home. At her doorway she 
said: “I hate capitalists, but you’re 
just a misguided bourgeois. Very 
stubborn and very ignorant. But 
you'll learn. Here!” And _ she 
kissed him. 

Peter learned. 
nomics and history 
had the answers. It didn’t matter 
that she said he was reading the 
wrong economists and the wrong his- 
torians. Things werent right in 
the world, and they both knew it: 
but his solutions were different from 
hers. 

She said: “You'll broaden, even- 
tually.” And he said: “A radical 
youth makes a wise middle age.” 
Julie was twenty. 

But when they talked fact instead 
of ideology she said: “You would 
have a flame in your eye, too, if 
you had my poverty behind you. 
Dad was a coal-miner, and a com- 
pany thug killed him for instigating 
a strike for decent wages and work- 
ing conditions. I was the family 
drudge before I was ten years old.” 

They had no courtship; they had 
a running debate. There was a 
fierce attraction between them, but 
they tried to smother it in words. 
Love? Well, she said, there was 
sex, and there was understanding, 2 
common objective in life; and love 
was a combination of the two, the 
mind and emotions. Then they de- 
bated marriag@. “A bourgeois 
ritual!” she labelled it. But even- 
tually she agreed that a magistrate’s 
ceremony was what she wanted. 

We went down to City Hall with 
them that morning. Peter was 
rather solemn; it was his wedding 
day. But Julie flaunted her cynic- 
ism, and she wore an old tweed skirt 
and a streaked red sweater—she 
made a fetish of wearing red, a 
blouse, a scarf, a sweater. 

She laughed at the clerk, and she 
laughed at the mageistrate. We thought 
that Peter was going to choke when 
the magistrate read the vows, but 
Julie turned and laughed at him 
and he mustered the right answers. 

Julie turned out to be surprising- 
ly domesticated, and for several 
months they were happier than we 


He dug into eco- 
until he. too, 


had thought possible. Then Peter 
got a raise, and Julie enrolled at 
New York University. “Taking 
sociology,” she explained with a wry 


grin. “Finding out how to talk 
Pete down in his own language. 
Oh,” she added. “I made a deal 


with him! He’s studying Marx in- 
stead of wasting his time on that 
autobiographical novel he_ started 
last year. It stank, and I told him 
so. He burned it.” 

She finished a year of sociology, 
and Peter finished Marx. Then Beth 
was born, and they moved uptown. 
Peter started another novel, one 
with social significance; and when 
he was transferred to night shift he 
had his afternoons to work on it. 
Then Julie found that she could ar- 
range afternoon classes at college, 
when Peter would be at home and 
could look after the baby while he 
wrote. She liked college, liked the 
intellectual liberals she met there. 
But, somehow, Peter’s novel didn’t 
go right and he finally gave it up. 
Anyway, the office wanted to send 
him out on special assignments. It 
meant another raise, too. 

“God knows,” Julie told him, “you 
shouid have finished your novel 
while you had your afternoons. It 
might have been important. And 


maybe it would have sold and given 
us enough to make sure that Beth 
I certainly 


has a decent schooling, 





dont want her to go through what I 


went through. And the only way 
out is to beat the capitalists at their 
own game. Il guess you'd better 
are it. 

Peter watched her as she talked, 
watched the smoulder in her eyes 
when she spoke of her own child- 


hood: and he knew that it was, al- 
ways had been, the smoulder of 
hurt, not desire. She hadn’t a drop 
of the tigress blood that he once 
thought was all that surged through 
her veins. It was—by the gods, it 
was Siamese-cat blood! Siamese 
cat, sleek and sinuous, and disdain- 
ful, with affection for one person, 
or two sometimes, but without con- 
suming passion for anyone. Well, 
thank “heavens, she wasn’t a Persian 
cat, queening it all over the place 
and being periodically in love with 
the first person who held out a 
friendly hand. 
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_ Peter took the assignment job, and 
Julie sent Beth to nursery school. 
And when Shirley was born Julie 
got a full-time maid to look after 
the new baby until she, too, could 
go to’ nursery school. By then, Julie 
was deep in the work of a liberal 
adult-education group sponsored by 
an organisation of intellectuals in- 
stead of the old Union Square direct- 
actionists. “People,” she explained, 
“who are in a position to do some- 
thing from the top instead of down 
at the bottom, where nobody who 
matters ever listens to you.” 

She was meeting people who mat- 
tered, now, working on their com- 
mittees, sitting in on their councils, 
keeping so busy that, as Peter said, 
it didn’t make much _ difference 
whether he was at home or not. And 
he was at home less and less. He 
was sent to Washington, to Chicago, 
to San Francisco. 

National affairs were becoming his 
province. He had helped cover both 
national political conventions in 
Chicago in 1932. By 1936 he was a 
featured writer at both the Cleve- 
land and the Philadelphia conven- 
tions, and he toured the country 
that summer, appraising the poli- 
tical situation and forecasting the 
results. 

That was the summer Julie and 
the two girls spent in Connecticut. 
She decided then that she liked the 
country. A good many important 


Mi ” 
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people lived out there, and they all 
seemed to like her. She was Mrs. 
Peter Sargent, of course; but she 
also had an amusing liberal slant 
and an acidulous way of deflating 
stuffed shirts without making (nem 
dislike her. — 

That winter Peter decided to write 
his book. Get it under way, at 
least, and then take a couple of 
months off the next summer and 
finish it. He talked it over with 
Julie; but she couldn’t see much in 
his idea. “I think it’s sort of ama- 
teurish for a man in your position to 
try fiction,” she said. “Who wants 
to read your fiction, anyway?” 

“But I want to write it,” Peter 
said. “That’s the important thing, 
isn’t it?” - 

Julie laughed. 
be it would satisfy your ego, 
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“To you, it is. May- 
But 


the book that people want you to 
write, the one they would dash to 
buy, is about national affairs. Your 
name is beginning to be worth some- 
thing, in that field. Write a book 
about it, and it will probably buy 
us a place in Connecticut.” 

She was right. He wrote the book 
on national affairs, and Julie went 
through it and cut out the personal 
philosophy that had made it worth 
writing, to him; and it sold by ‘the 
thousands, the tens of thousands. It 
paid for a house and three acres of 
rocky Connecticut hillside. And, 
since the country place was paid 
for outright, they kept the apart- 
ment in the city, too. 


ETER got a 

great deal of sat- 
isfaction out of the country place. He 
had always wanted to garden, to 
build a stone wall, to do odd jobs 
around the house. Now he had a 
chance. Julie watched him with 
amusement at first; then she said it 
was beneath his dignity. They could 
hire somebody to do those things. 
Anyway, his time was valuable. 
Wasn’t it time he started another 
book? 

“Another book on what?” he 
asked. 

“National affairs, of course.” 

“I’ve spoken my piece on that.” 

“Politics change week bys week, 
don’t they? I don’t see why you 
don’t do a national affairs annual. It 
would bring in enough to see that 
the girls go to the best school with- 
out scrimping.” 

Peter looked at her with a puzzled 
frown. Then he shook his head and 
walked away. He went down and 
looked at the old barn, and the next 
day he started to work on it. It was 
going to be his study, he told Julie 
a little defiantly. “Where I can 
write what I want to. When I want 
to write it.” . 

He finished the study, but he 
never wrote a book there. Next 
year, 1940, brought the national con- 
ventions, and Peter was in Phila- 
delphia that tumultuous night when 
Wendell Willkie was nominated. He 
had almost finished his story when 
George Walker burst in. 

“Pete, I’m in a jam!” George ex- 
claimed. ‘“You’ve got to help me 
out!” Before he went into -radio, 
George had worked with Peter on 
a dozen big stories; he had been a 
Tribune reporter. : 

“What’s the jam?” Peter asked. 

“IT go on the air in just twenty 
minutes, dnd I’m scheduled to have 
one of the big shots. But they’re all 
either ripping the roof off some hotel 
or drowning their grief.” 

“Well?” 
“Il’m going to 
Sargent, on the air.” 

Peter laughed. “I’m no ‘big shot. 
And I’m no talker.” 

“Finish that paragraph, and come 
on.” 

“Five minutes, and I'll get it on 
the wire. Boy, am I going to louse 
up your programme!” 

So Peter Sargent went on the air, 
in one of the most lucid stories of 
the whole convention. He got a 
personal letter of thanks and con- 
gratulation from the network’s pro- 
gramme director, and he was an in- 
vited guest on a political forum of 


interview Peter 


the air. During the next six months 


he was on the air a dozen times, 
Then a vice-president of one of the 
big advertising agencies asked him 
to lunch. They talked business. 

When Peter told Julie, she said: 
“I saw it coming, but I knew that 
if I so much as mentioned it you 
would get stubborn. This is what 
you’ve been waiting for, isn’t it? This 
is the big break.” 

“No,” Peter said slowly, “it’s not 
what I’ve been waiting for. I’ve 
been waiting for the time when I 
could take six months off and hole 
up in my barn——~” | ' 

Julie interrupted with a laugh. 
“Big boy now, Peter. . . Really, 
Pete, you can’t afford to pass this 
up, and you know it. Money isn’t 
everything, but it’s nice to know 
you can give your children the ad- 
vantages they deserve. Schools, the 
right environment, the right friends.” 

Peter signed the contract. 

Those who follow such things -at 
all know how quickly Peter Sargent 
went to the top as a reporter and 
analyst. He had a warm, sincere 
voice that made you feel that he 
was talking directly to you. His 
viewpoint was sound, and you felt 
his honesty in it. His presentation 
was simple and direct. He did his 
own reporting on major stories. He 
made three times as much money 
as he had ever made before. 

In 1942 he went to London for 
two months, and his reports fror 
there were among the best ever puf 
on the air. When he came back, 


. Julie had taken the Central Park 


West apartment. She showed him 
through the place, and he said: “This 
doesn’t look like my idea of a home 
Are those chairs really made to sit 
in?’ 

Julie smiled. “You'll learn to like 
it. I was a little dazed when the 
decorators got through, but it’s just 
the background that we need. And 
the girls. It’s right for them. They 
love it.” 

“Yeah? I prefer my old barn, up 
in the country. You know what I’d 
like to do? Let’s go up there for 
a week, just you and me, and get 
acquainted again.” s 
. “Oh, Pete, I’d love to! But I 
can’t. I’ve got committee meetings 
and conferences scheduled practi- 
cally every day from now until 
Christmas. Besides, neither of the 
maids will go up there.” 

“I said just the two of us. You 
can still cook, can’t you?” 

“Of course! But I have import-’ 
ant things to do.” 

Peter nodded. “Yes,” he said, 
with a sigh. “You used to have 
a cause. Now you’ve got a mission.” 


ULIE bought the 


§ big place in the 
the i 


country, estate, in 1944, 
while Peter was in the Paci- 
fic. That hurt, because she 


sold the other place, the one with 
Peter’s barn, at the same time, And 
she didn’t tell him until he got back. 
But, as she said, she got a good 
price for the little place, because it 
was small; and she got the estate at 
a bargain, because it was so big. 
Peter changed sponsors in the 
spring of 1945. He had had a dozen 
chances to change before that, but 
he liked the big.boss of his original 
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company, even though he hadn’t 
seen him a dozen times. The first 
time they met, just after he signed 
the original contract, the Old Man 
had said: “Go get the news, That’s 
all I ask. Get it, and tell it as you 
see it. We'll keep hands off and 
hold the commercials down to a 
minimum.” And the Old Man had 
lived up to that promise. But Peter 
had .now taken charge of his own 
bank accounts again, after leaving 
all financial matters to Julie for 
several years; and he and she had 
talked frankly, even a little sharply, 
about money. And the new sponsor 
doubled the bid. 

' Peter told himself: 
years, on this contract, and I can 
quit for good. And I'll still have 
a lot of years ahead of me.” But 
he made sure the contract had an 
escape clause in it. 

The change was gradual, so 
gradual that Peter himself wasn’t 
quite aware of it for. six months. 
Then he came over to our place 
alone and. spent most of Sunday 
afternoon talking. He had sold 
- his soul, he said. The whole thing 
was insidious; little shifts in view- 
point, little twists in his~ interpre- 
tation of the news, little scraps of 
special pleading. His new sponsor 
was having lunch with him once a 
week—social luncheons that turned 
out to be lectures—or at least dis- 
sertations, on economics and politics. 

Peter summed it up: “I’ve become 
a propagandist, and I hate my own 
guts! 
thing worth living for, inside him- 
self. .I’m going to quit, while I 
still have a scrap of self-respect.” 
He paused, then said: “Pl tell Julie 
tonight.” | 


O man can go 

on forever com- 
promising with himself, He finally 
gets to the point where he either 
gives up completely and lives with 
defeat the rest of his life, or he 
musters what strength he has left 
and goes in search of himself, The 
one way is,slow death with dimin- 
ishing pain; the other is like rip- 
ping a tumor out of your own chest 
some desperate night in a dark 
room ail alone. Peter was there in 
that dark room. . 
. But Peter didn’t quit. He told 
Julie, and he didn’t quit. Not for 
another six months, not until after 
he met Bess :Mallory. 

We met Bess the second weekend 
after she moved into the Vails’ 
guest cottage as a tenant, not a guest. 
She was just back fron» England. 


Bess was a Kansas girl. Her 
father ran @ store there, and after 
her mother died when Bess was six- 
teen she became her father’s right- 
hand man. She practically ran the 
store for ten years after she finish- 
ed high school Then her father 
died, and she realised that she had 
never been anywhere, done any- 
thing. She came to New York and 
spent two years doing things—tak- 
ing work at Columbia Broadcasting, 
discovering the theatre, concerts, 
art.  Then’she spent a year in 
England, France, Switzerland. The 
-war drew close, and she came back 
here and watched. Then she went 
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“Five more. 


A man has to have some-: 


to Washington and founda place 


in one of those agencies that even- 
tually were combined in the Office 
for War Information. The OWI 
sent her to London, where she spent 
two years, 


HE was a plain 
girl, tall and slim 
and ‘blonde; and she was very quiet, 
a quietness that would be mistaken 
for shyness at first meeting. She 
would sit and listen, and her eyes 
would light up or dance and her 
mouth would grow tense or twirk 
at you with amusement. There was 
a warmth in her that grew on you, 
a deep, instinctive understanding. 
And she loved the country. “If I 
could square it with my conscience,” 
she said that afternoon, “I think I 
would get a little place in the hills, 
with water nearby, and settle down 
for the rest of my life, just walk- 
ing and reading and being a ‘quaint 
character.” 
- We met her a few times after that, 
out walking along the country roads, 
and we commented on the lithe vigor 


in her walk, the quiet aliveness. 


about her. Then the Bryams in- 
vited a dozen of the neighbors in for 
tea, to meet the Curtises, who had 
just bought the old Ferris place. The 
Vails were there, and Bess Mallory, 
and Julie and Peter Sargent. 


It was the first time we had seen 
Peter since that day he opened his 
heart and said he was quitting. He 
looked slick and polished, and flabby. 
And he was a little too loud. Julie 
looked more than ever like a Sia- 


‘mese cat, sleek and faintly aloof, 


the smoulder still in her eyes and 
the acid in her words. When she 
was introduced to Bess Mallory she 
smiled benevolently and said: 
“How fortunate you are to find 
room up here!” That wrapped it 
up neatly; to Julie she was a tran- 
sient. 

When Peter was introduced to 
Bess he looked at her without a 
word. for an ‘embarrassingly long 
moment, then said: “When I was 
young I wanted to write a novel 
about you.” 

Bess smiled. “And 
found a real heroine.” 

“No,” Peter said; and he walked 
away. 

For an hour or so Peter was both 
loud and pontifical. A group would 
gather around him and ask ques- 
tions, and Peter would stand there, 
his hands in his hip pockets, his face 
creased in a statesman smile, and 
give them the answers. : 

You could almost see the micro- 
phone in front of him, and you could 
hear the microphone modulations in 
his voice, satire, sarcasm, intimate 
revelation, straight-from-the- should- 
er criticism. It was quite a show, 
if one could sit on the sidelines and 
watch. Several times, however, he 
paused after some pronouncement 
and glanced over at Bess Mallory, 
who was sitting in her aura of 
quietness. 

And each time he seemed to catch 
his breath and his thoughts; each 
time he went on in a lower tone, a 
more thoughtful, less pontifical vein. 

Finally he left the group of ques- 


then ‘you 


tioners to themselves and went over, 


’ 
- 


to Bess, drew up a chair heside her 
and said:. “I want to listen, for a 
change. What have you been sit- 
ting here thinking about all after- 
noon?” 

“People,” she said, with that twirk 
of her mouth. 

Peter chuckled. “Thinking about 
people?” a 

She nodded. “People, trying not 
to be themselves.” 

“Putting them in pigeonholes, I 
suppose.’ 

“No. Just trying to decide what 
the salesmen are selling.” 

“Salesmen? I thought you didn’t 
pigeonhole them.” 

“Most people are salesmen, aren’t 
they? Selling personality, or 
charm, or ideas, or something.” . 

Peter laughed. ‘What are you 


“Pm a corisumer. That’s why I 
watch the salesmen.” 
“I’m not quite sure. But I have 


a suspicion that you are .selling 
yourself— to yourself.” 

Peter frowned and rumpled his 
hair with an impatient hand. “We 
all reach that stage eventually,” he 
said with a little laugh. Then he 
met her eyes, and had to look away. 

“Why don’t you come over and see 
us some time?” he asked, quickly. 

“I haven't been asked,” she said. 





“And I don’t know where you live.” 
He told her, and she said: “I've. 
probably trespassed on your woods 


already. I walk a great deal.” ‘* 
“Whistle the next time you’re 
near,” Peter suggested, “and rll 


join you. I’m taking a couple of 
weeks off, beginning yesterday, to 
catch my breath. Can you whistk, 
or are you a city gal?” 

“Small town,” she said. “Kansas.” 

“Sunflowers,” Peter said. “And 
wheat. The color of your hair. I 
like it.” He got up and went over 
to where Julie was goading Charley 
Vail about Russia, and he said: “I’m 
=e home, Coming?” And they 


Bess didn’t have to whistle. Peter 
went walking and met her along 
the road, and they walked together. 
There was no subterfuge about it. 
They walked the roads, where any- 
one could see them, and they talk- 
ed. We saw them, day after day, 
and we knew just when they ‘would 
be passing our place. And we saw 
how Peter changed in those two 
weeks, how his shoplders came back 
up to where they belonged, how the 
life came back into his stride. He 
looked ten years younger, just to 
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see- him from a distance; and we 
heard his laughter occasionally, the 
old laugh without a trace of a jeer 
in it, the laugh of a man who has 
found again that life is good. 


It was towards the end of the sec- 
ond week, and we were out near 
the gate when they passed. We 
hailed them, and they came in and 
we all sat in the orchard grass and 
talked for half an hour. We knew 
within five minutes what was hap- 
pening between them. You can 
sense it, when two people come to- 
gether like that and recognise the 
fact that they should have been to- 
gether always. It was there, that 
marvellous, mysterious understand- 
ing which is so much more than 
what we glibly speak of as love. It 
wasn’t merely hot blood and desire. 
It was possession, complete posses- 
sion, without the furtive or defiant 
glint of an affair. It was so far 
above and beyond primitive male- 
female passion that, as we said later, 
it was out of this world. 


Two days later Peter went back 
to the city, back to his micro- 
phone. Bess stayed on at the cot- 
tage. 

We were over at Julie’s one even- 
ing ten days later, one of those point- 
less gatherings designed, really, to 
show off the hostess’ gardens, or 





jewellery, or outdoor grill. This 
was to show off a vanload of Julie’s 
latest antiques. Julie had a label 
taste—Hattie Carnegie, Tiffany, 
Cadillac—and antiques had the label 
of rarity and costliness; the house 
was full of them, and she kept on 
buying. We had properly admired 
an old kitchen wash-stand that she 
had beside the grand piano for a 
music cabinet, and we were just 
turning away when one of those 
ubiquitous helpful souls caught up 
with Julie and said: “I haven’t seen 
Miss Mallory here tonight.” 


“No,” Julie said. “She isn’t here.” 


“Oh,” said the helpful soul. Then: 
\«Peter seemed to think she was 
most attractive.” 


“Bess Mallory?” Julie laughed. 
“Peter doe$n’t go for drab women. 
He likes them exotic. Bess Mal- 
lory’s no menace.” And she laughed 
again. 

Peter came out the last weekend 
in July. We saw him and Bess 
walking down the road Saturday 
afternoon, walking briskly, talking, 
hailing no one. Peter was bare- 
headed, and his forehead was reg; 
they must have been out in the 
sun for at least an hour. 
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The next day Peter and Julie had 
their usual mid-afternoon Sunday 
dinner. Then Julie went to her bed- 
room to lie down for a nap, as she 
always did. Ten minutes later Peter 
opened the door and walked into 
the bedroom, 

Julie sat up and said: “I wish you 
would knock. I was just about 
asleep.”. She lay back and smoothed 
her green silk’ negligee. Hil 
' “Sorry to disturb you,” Peter said. 


“You'll admit, though, that I haven’t 


barged into your bedroom’ very 
often, with or without an invita- 
tion.” He walked across the room 
and sat down on the edge of the 
yellow chaise lounge. “I won’t take 
long,” he said. “Then you'll have 
time to sleep. All the time you 
want.” 


ULIE frowned at 

the tone in his 

voice and sat , ‘Up again. “What, -do 
you mean?” she asked. 

“Tm quitting,” Peter said. 

“Quitting! Quitting what?” 

“This!” He made a gesture that 
took in the whole house, everything 
in it, ineluding Julie. 

She stared at him, mouth half 
open. “You mean—you’re leaving? 
Leaving me?” 

“That’s just what I mean. I’m 
through. All through.” 

“Peter Sargent!” 
“Are you out of your mind?” 

‘As a matter of fact,” Peter said, 
“T’ve just come to my senses. I 
should have done this twenty years 
ago.’ ” 

“But we’re—we’re married!” She 
was reaching for words. f 

“A bourgeois ritual,’ he quoted her 
words of long ago. Then he said: 
“Yes, we got married. But it hasn’$ 
been anything approaching marriage 
for so long that it should have been 
outlawed by the statute of limita- 
tions long ago.” 

“You needn’t get eloquent, Peter. 
There’s another woman, I suppose.” 

“Yes, since you ask, there is. A 
woman who gives me self-respect 
again. A woman who wants me— 
me, Julie, for myself!” He paused: 
“Not,” he said with a smile, “for 
what money I can make.” 


“Is that quite fair, Peter?” Her 
voice was cold, hard. 
“Yes, I think it is,” he sald. “I’m 


leaving you, Julie, for survival. To 
save my own life, what there is left 
of me.’ 

“You never would have got where 
you are today without’ me,” Julie 
said sharply. 

“How right you are!” Peter laugh- 
ed. “That’s why I’m quitting. I 
don’t like it here,’ he said deliber- 
ately. .“I’m going to own myself 
again. I’m quitting the air, too.” 
“You are?” There was amazement 
in her voice. 


“T am.” 
She laughed ironically. “The 
grand renunciation!” Then: “What 


about your daughters?” 

“We gave them all the advantages, 
didn’t we?” Peter asked, again in 
Julie’s own words. “The best 
schools, the right environment, the 
proper friends. They should be all 
ready to face life.”. He smiled at 
her, a pitying smile. “As a matter 
of fact, I’m setting up a trust fund 


she exclaimed. i 


for each of them. And one for you. 
And turning all the property over 
to you.’ 

He stood up. “Well,” he _ said. 
“You can go back to sleep nqw. I’m 
going up and pack my bag.” 

Julie’s smouldering eyes followed 
him to the door. | 

“Shall I take you to the station?” 
she asked icily. “Or are you 
taking the. coupe — Mr. Sargent?” 
There was a lash in the words. 

“Don’t bother,” Peter said. “I’m 
not taking anything but my bag. 
Goodbye.” — 

He went out and closed the door. 


* * * 
It was just after five when Peter 


came: over to our house. He had 
walked, carrying his bag. He came 


‘up to us there on the terrace and set 


down his bag and said: “I wonder 
if you’d mind taking me down to 
the station?” 
He looked younger than we had 
seen him in years, and the dreams 
were back in his eyes, dreams that 
had been there when we first knew 
him. We wanted to ask questions, 
but you don’t question a man in 
that situation; you respect his pri- 
vacy until he wants to talk. We 
said, sure, we would take him to 
the station; which train did he 
want to catch? 
. “It doesn’t matter,” he said. “Any 
of the early evening trains. Six, 
six-thirty, seven.” Then he smiled 
at us and he said: “I’m leaving. 
Getting out.” 
What can you say, when a man 
tells you that? Particularly when 
you’ve known it was coming, seen 
it coming as inevitably as sunrise. 
We said: “Yes?” And Peter sat 
down and took off his hat. The 
sweat from his walk had made his 
dark hair curl, boyishly. He sat 


there a moment with his own 
thoughts. Then he began to talk. 
He told us, and then he said: 


“Now Ill give notice on my con- 
tract. Thirty days. I’m practic- 
ally a free man, for the first time in 
—God, how long has it been?” He 
smiled, an inner smile that lighted 
his whole face, and he looked at 
his - watch. 

“Want to get going?” we asked. 

“Just as well, I -guess. If it’s 
convenient for you.” 

At the station he got out and 
shook hands and said: “I hate good- 
byes. Unless they’re final. So Vl 
just say thanks again and so long.” 

He walked away from the car, 
ee high, shoulders up, the world 

is. 

* * * 


There was no secret, no mystery 
about it. There it was, plain to be 
seen by anyone, practically from 
start to finish. To the time Peter 
Sargent walked out, anyway. What 


-happened after that was Peter Sar- 


gent’s business, for he was no long- 
er a name, a public property. 


We did get a card at Christmas. 
It was an etching of a little lake 
with snowy pine-covered hills. be- 
yond. It was podst-marked from 
a little town in New Hampshire. 

And it was signed simply ‘Peter 
and Bess.” 


THE END x x 
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Afternoon in the Rain 
By PEGGY FARRER 


There was something more terrible than death in that cemetery 
in the rain; and one man carried the knowledge of it in his mind. 


I MIGHT have forgotten Marie’s 

death in time. Memories fade; 
they are replaced. Not that [Ive 
found anyorfe to replace her, but 
I’ve tried that especial kind of 
solace, and every other kind, in 
the ten years which have passed 
since the funeral. 


You may wonder why every 
moment of that day lives with 
me still, though what I did, I did 
to save my self-respect. 

But Vll go back to the beginning 
of the afternoon, from the time we 
passed through the lych gate into 
the cemetery. — 


There was no chanting priest to 
lead us, only the minister in his 
black coat, a thin man, wasted and 
not used. The. pall-bearers walked 
behind him. 


The rain had stopped, but the 
drops which had been hanging in 
the branches let go one by one, and 
were dropping down’ on the leaves 
below like sprites playing wickedly 
in this unlikely place, this chancy 
place for the terrible presence of 
death. 


Tall clumps of grass, worn out 
by the rain, sagged against the head- 
stones; trees without leaves held 
out their naked arms, so very black 
above the white headstones. 


“I am the resurrection and the 
lifé; he that believeth in me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live,” said 
the minister. 


But there was no mystery, no 
majesty of death here; no feeling 
that the dead were going some- 
where, and trembled-on the threshold 
of a new place... 


“We brought nothing into the 
world, and it is certain we can carry 
nothing out...” 


The sense of waste held me more 
heavily than grief; I saw the days 
ahead with haunted prescience. 
Marie was, dead, but her ‘shadow 
leaned into my future, and future 
people would make way for a ghost. 
Marie was dead, and remembered 
happiness made me lonelier still. 


“Blessed be the Name of the 
Lord!’ said the minister. 


The thin man was no longer stalk- 
ing ahead of us, the pioneer of a 
wasteland bringing borrowed life. He 
had stopped beside the grave, and we 
stood, too—waiting while the bear- 
ers laid the coffin down. The minis- 
ter cleared his throat and looked at 
us, then he bent his head and read: 


“I said, I will take heed to my 
aways...” 


But what he read had no mean- 
ing. These were the words he used 
for everyone; he was only the man 
with the order for the Burial of the 
Dead, and he didn’t even know what 


.Marie was like. 


He’d never seen her looking as 
though her thoughts were new ones 
no one had had before—so that you 
felt if you could share them the 
world would be restocked with new 
‘things, and the old ones swept away 
like dead flowers. 


a 


HEY had set the 

funeral flowers 
down beside the coffin. I could see 
my magnolias, and camellias from 
Harry. I could never have sent her 
camellias. They recalled too clearly 
the night. ’d taken her some in a 
silver box. Again I saw her smil- 
ing, showing them to Harry... 


“Harry,” I had said, joking, “I 


believe I’ve fallen in love with your 
wife. 

“Well, why wouldn’t you?” said 
Harry. 


99 © 


“T did.” 


. die. 


Harry was beside me at the 


funeral. From the corner of my eye 


I could see his hand hanging by his 
side, with the fingers curved in- 
wards. It was a big hand. Strange 
how strong fingers draw their 
strength from the little hands they 
hold! | 

I guess we’d both depended on 
her—Harry, who must have suffered. 
(Oh, I know he had!) and then me. 


“For man walketh in a_ vain 
shadow; he heapeth up riches and 
cannot tell who shall gather them 
... the minister said. 


‘ A chill little wind had blown up; 


it could have come from the grave 
itself. The cold seeped into my 
clothes and I leaned farther down 
in my coat. For a,moment Id crept 
from the cemetery into the past— 
but the cold had brought me back 
again. 

“Thou fool! That which thou 
sowest is not qttickened except it 
And that which thou sowest, 
thou sowest not that body that shall 
be,. but bare grain. It may chance 


of wheat or. of some other grain,” 
-said the minister. 


COULD hear the 

water: falling from 
a tree behind me on the leaves; I 
could see the breeze flapping the 
minister’s black. coat against his legs. 
I could still see Harry’s fingers. The 
cold had turned them red. 


He was a big, awkward man, was 
Harry, like his hands. Now, when 
it was all over. I could almost feel 
affection for him. We had some- 
thing in common. Only he never 
said a word about Marie and me/— 
I guess he loved her too much to 
impose conditions. Too much to ex- 
pect her to be faithful. I used to 
think he didn't know, but I was a 
fool! When a woman tires, you 
know the change and feel it. You 
don’t have to have it in writing. 


Of course Marie and I were care- 
ful: we were sure that no one, not 
a single neighbor, ever saw me leav- 
ing the flat the night Harry was 
working. None of them knew. 


I wondered. what they’d say if 
they did. They were all at the grave- 
side; neighbors, friends, the Misses 
Percival (Harry’s solid aunts) the 
fat foreman from his factory, and 
quite a number of workmen—people 
who'd look good in shirt-sleeves, 
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but dressed-up they’re spoiled. None 
of them would believe that I had 
really loved her; how could they 
understand? 


_ “Howbeit, that was not first which 

is spiritual, but that which is natural; 

and afterward that which is spiritual 
: a9 


a e e ° a 


Peculiar, I thought, as the words 
droned at the back of my brain, 
that’s just the way it had been 
with me. At first I thought she was 
attractive; experience suggested that 
she wasn’t out-of reach. That was 
in the beginning. Then I began to 
notice I could feel her smile as well 
‘as see it; that the things she left 
behind her in a room—the book she 


had been reading, her colored hand- © 


kerchief—kept. the illusion of her 
presence there fom me. My moods 
began to revolve round hers; I be- 
came a .slave to her caprices and 
her whims. In short, I really loved 
her! 

In vain I implored Marie to leave 
Harry and come away with me. She 
only laughed. And it aasn’t because 
Harry was a -prosperous factory 
owner; that would have been the 
usual feminine reason. I could have 
seen her point of view. No, it 
wasn’t that .... 


“Behold, I shew you a mystery,” 
came the words—and the sky thick- 
ened, and the afternoon grew deep 
and dark around his head as the 
Minister of Death spoke of mystery. 
But there was nothing mysterious 
about Marie. Rather, she was simple 
and transparent as a child. Look 
at a child with a watch! Takes 
off the case—sees how the watch 
works—and the — encharntment’s 
gone! The watch is not a toy that 
goes by magic. Inside, it has works 
dike any other... 


ARIE began ite 
tire from the 
moment she was sure I envied all the 
time she did not spend with me. 
There was no longer the sweet won- 
der’ of whether I was thinking of 
her; she knew I was! She knew 
what I fhought, what I felt, pretty 
well what I’d do next. I'd become 
dull—as dull as Harry. 
It wouldn’t be long before I was 
standing by, ltke him, watching her 
with someone else. 
That’s why I acted as I did — to 
save my self-respect. For I could 


d@ 

not—nor will I, until the very end, 
. Stop loving her. . 

' The wind smacked my cheek with 
wet fingers; it passed me by, passed 
shuddering over: the grave, and 
shook more drops of water from 
the tree beyond. Drip, drip, - drip. 
The minister’s words fell bétween 


td e e ..@ 


“Changed in a moment, in the 


twinkling of an eye, at.the last trump 
(for the trumpet shall sound)” he 
said. 


How long would these ghastly rites 
go on? Sound, sound the trump, I 
thought .. . . Announce that Marie 
tired before. the end, oh, yes! Maybe 
you think it strange that she should 
die just then. Here was a girl who 
moved about like a light; and just as 
elusive, then the light went out. 


ELL, it was, odd 
—but it wasn’t 


murder. -Marie died of pneumonia. 
‘And dead, she couldn’t be feeling 
anything. My own life had come 
to as sudden a stop before that, and 
I went on feeling the pain of living. 


“Therefore, my beloved brethren, 
be ye steadfast, unmovable, always 
abounding in the work of the 
Lord...” said the minister, but I 
shat out the words from my mind. 
I had no brethren. I was sick of 
the earth—trapped, held to it. I 
looked down at my feet in the 
‘mud. | 


When I shifted a foot to free it, 
putting it in a new place, the mud 
folded round the sole of my shoe 
again. From mud like that had 
I had come. I was only a‘ mass of 
blunt processes flowing blindly, held 
together by the binding flesh. : 


If I stood there long enough I 


felt I'd be drawn down into an 
inchoate world of mud. I thought of 
the mud pulling me down, bubbling 


softly around my body, choking my 


throat—changing suddenly to some- 
thing vicious clutching at my heart- 
beats, grabbing at my breath. 

I'd be going down where Marie 
was going, but I’d never feel her 
smooth enfolding arms, only the mud 
crushing me into mud. Oh, but I 


mustn’t think like that. .... 


“In the midst of life we are in 
death—of whom may we seek for 
succour... ?” 


I was at Marve’s funeral, listening 


_to that time and that place; 


to the minister, a black bird peck- 
ing me with words — and to the 


water falling on dead leaves. 


It was that moment when I heard 
something else—three weak, irre~ 
gular taps that were never made by 
falling fingertips of water! They 
were dull, muffled sounds, direc- 
tional as arrows... I looked straight 
at the coffin. 


Panic and joy flooded my heart. 
Marie, my only love—she wasn’t 
dead! I almost cried out, startled. 
That was in the first instant, be- 
fore I looked at Harry and saw he 
hadn’t raised his head. Other 
thoughts came in flashes. Harry 
was the ‘only one as near to the 
coffin as I—but he, had always been, 
a little hard of hearing. He hadn’t 
heard .... . 

Heard what? A sound—or the im- 
pression of a sound—gone before its 
meaning, like the idea left from a 
dream. But ‘this wasn’t a dream. 


Or was it? Could such sounds 
have been bred in my imagination? 
They seemed too definite; too alien 
too 
human a message from too weak a 
body. But I could never be sure. 
Though in that moment they were 
a message for me from one not 
dead. 


WNHREE weak taps. 
I, and,no one 
else, had. heard them. I made my 


‘choice. I didn’t speak. Marie dead 


was mine, as long ag memory lasted. 
I could not lose her to another. If 
she lived, what would become of 
me? She’d turned to me from Harry, 
it would be my turn next. I didn’t 
speak. . 

I lifted my head once more and 
listened. Around was silence, and 
when I strained against it, all I 
heard was a drop of water now and 
then on the leaves. 

“Forasmuch as it hath pleased 


“God of His great mercy to take 
unto Himself the soul of our dear 


sister here departed, we therefore 
commit her body to the ground; 
earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust 
to dust...” said the minister. 
It began to rain again in,a fine 
drizzle. The minister wiped the 
book ‘with his sleeve, but he could 
not blot the tears of rain away. 


.They went on falling on the page. 


THE END x & 
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Brandy for the Parson 


The British Imperial Andean Exploration Society was a bril- 
liant idea, and paid handsome dividends—while it lasted. 


By GEOFFREY HOUSEHOLD 


Y partner, Tony, says that only 

an Englishman could be as 
crazy as this. He is English him- 
self, but it pleases him to be 
amused by the simple reactions 
‘of his own countrymen. 


Of course, I am not a good citizen— 
I don’t like being a good citizen—but 
because, strictly speaking, I swindle 
my country, it doesn’t mean that I 
am prepared to see her landed in in- 
ternational trouble when I could get 
her out. 

That is why Petronilla and I must 
convince the suspicious that British 
Imperial Andean Exploration Society 
never existed at all. 


In the second year of the war I 
transferred to Commandos, and was 
appointed skipper of a native 
schooner operating in the Aegean. 
They gave me only a six months’ 
course jn navigation, but never once 
did I scrape the bottom. So I took 
to the sea for a hobby, and when I 
was demobilised, and had married 
Petronilla, I bought the ketch Baller- 
ina for us to live in. 

On the disposals board which 
sold the craft there were two chaps 
who wanted their girl friends shipped 
to England—so I got Ballerina 
cheap. They wrote off her Diesel as 
seized up—which it wasn’t—and saw 
no reason to mention to busy inspec- 
tors that her missing spars and sails 
had been properly laid up and cared 
for during the war. 


I sent for a couple of hard cases 
from my old crew, and we all went 
to work on Ballerina. Then we sail- 
ed away on our maiden voyage, 
brought home the disposals board 
poppets and landed them on the 
Essex marshes without bothering the 
immigration authorities at all. The 
job was so easy that it gave us ideas 
for our future; Ballerina could pro- 
vide a living as well as living-quar- 
ters. 

We fell in with Tony when he was 
exploring the commercial possibili- 
ties of a deserted wharf up Restron- 
guet Creek. He had been in the 
Navy as a Port Control Officer. He 
never went farther fo sea than two 
miles from his office, but he had 
learned all there was to know about 
the habits and routine of Coast- 
guards, Customs and Port Police. 
So a firm of importers gave him a 
swell civilian job. They weren’t 
anxious to fill up forms in quadrupli- 
cate for everything they wanted to 
import, and Tony was just the man. 


e NOTE.—AIl charecters and incidents in 
this story are imaginary and if any name 


used be that of a living Person, such use is } 


due to inadvertence and is not intended to 
refer to such person, 
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Petronilla, who is a fine judge of 
character, said he was’ sour but 


‘sound, and we agreed to work for 


him. It was easy. He gave us our 
orders and organised the discharge. 
All we had to do was to turn up on 
a dark night at the right place on 
the right tide. 

|The bottom was knocked out of the 
business when our politicians with- 
drew the basic: petrol ration. From 
then on the police had the right to 
stop any truck, . anywhere, and 
check its reason for being on the 
road. Tony’s importers decided . the 
risk had become too great for a 


‘respactable firm. 


Tony knew too much for the direc- 
tors to be impolite, so they didn’t 
exactly fire him; they gave him a 
gratuity and told him that his de- 
partment was closed for reorganisa-~ 
tion. He came down to spend Christ- 
mas with us. I don’t want to say 
where we were.  Let’s call it the 
Coombe River. And when I talk of the 
ketch Ballerina, owned by Bill and 
Petronilla Rancy, you. mustn’t ex- 
pect to find just those names in 
Lloyd’s Register. 


OOMBE RIVER was 
as warm in_ the 
winter sunshine as the Mediterran- 
ean. We: lay in deep water, close to 
the shore. The trees came down to the 
edge of the grey rock, just above 
high-water mark, and the channel 
was dull and green as a pond. Up the 
valley you could see a bare hill, and 
the telegraph posts at the side of the 
main road to the east marched along 
the high ground, clear of interrup- 
tion by all the little fingers of the 
sea pointing and twisting inland. 
Within two miles there wasn’t any- 
thing you could call a road — just 
paths through the woods, and muddy 
farm tracks. 

Over the Christmas week we did 
ourselves pretty wel, what with our 
ration books, the chickens and all 
the little extras Petronilla knew so 
surely how to get, and Petronilla and 
I and George and Henry (my ex- 
commando crew) were feeling poeti- 
cal after lunch. We wouldn’t have 
changed our life for any other. Tony 
was mopping up the Government 
Madeira, worrying about his future 
and jealous of the general serenity. 


Petronilla, sat at the top of the 
companion-way, so that only her 
ankles kept us company. And very 
good company, too. “I’d like to get 
on a horse and ride for miles and 


‘ miles,” she murmured. 


I looked up the hatch and saw her 


‘gazing at the empty creek. Wine and 


a lovely landscape often made her 
dreamy. 

“Better than the Middle East, eh, 
skipper?” said George. 





George had been my mate in the 
Aegean. He didn’t like a yellow 
shore, and every time he saw woods 
and green fields he would purr and 
remind himself that he was back in 
England. 

“Over the hills and far away,” Tony- 
jeered. “What’s the matter, Petron- 
illa? A long time since the last even- 
ing out?” 

“Nothing you would undegstand, 
Tony.” Petronilla replied with a 
sweet melancholy. 

I passed the bottle up to her, and 
we went on digesting our lunch. 
After a bit ske put on that thrilling 
voice again. 

“Far away from crowded roads,” 
she yearned. “and the stink of petrol 
and prying eyes.” 

‘That's the stuff!” George growled 
admiring‘y. . 

“You mer‘ioned horses just now,” 
I encouragec her. 

“Riding up from the sea,” she said, 
“with the wind biowing through my 
hair and a Keg of brandy across the 
horse’s sacce... 

I begar to follow her ‘uepiration 
as closely as if 1: had been my own. 
Her thoustis kad started—I knew it 
—from a ‘te footpath that came 
down througt :he woods to the fore- 
shore, and hac waxzdered on over the 
high turf, mite after mile to the east 
among the rabé:ts and the sheep. 

“In the old davs.” I said, “smug- 
glers used a string of pack-horses.” 

“What weiz=: can a pack-horse 
carry?” ske 2sxecd immediately, tak- 
ing out a pene] and the back of an 
envelope. 

There Henry chipped in. You could 
forget for hours that Henry was on 
board at ai. for he never opened his 
mouth unless be had a simple fact to 
tell. “Two “usadred pounds,” he said. 

“Do you know anythmg about 
horses, Hecry?” 

“Ay,” saic Eerry. 

Then I reme-abered that when he 
had been cra™eJ to my unit, with a 
crime sheet as ‘s=g as your arm, he 
had some :car=culate story about not 
liking mechaz:ca! transport and being 
used to korses := India. As soon as I 
discovered *=at whatever was made 
of meta: Just cepfressed his spirits, 
he gave me no trouble at all—and, - 
as for sail, be ‘earned all we could 
teach him m a week. 

Tony returned 


M to Lordon he 


called on his firm of importers. They 
would not finance us or organise us, 
but they did say that any brandy of 
reasonable qua:ity which we deliv- 
ered to a warehouse in the suburbs 
would be paid for at three to four 
pounds a lire. Petronilla worked it 
out. Five ponies could carry five 
hundred litres. After deducting cost 
of brandy. gear. pack-saddles and 
ponies, there would be a profit of a 
thousand pounds on the first trip and 
a lot more on subsequent trips. 

Our creek in the Coombe River 
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was perfect. We could come up with 
any night tide, discharge the cargo, 
and at dawn be on a Yacht Club 
mooring in the main channel, all 
clear and ready for Customs. While 
Tony was away, we rehearsed the 
drill. .We found that at half water 
Ballerina could anchor within fifty 
feet ‘of the shore, and that we didn’t 
need a boat. We could lower the 
barrels overboard and drag them 
ashore on a line. 

Organisation on land was much 
more tricky. When we had our first 
full-dress conference with Tony, the 
‘whole beautiful dream began to fade 
away. 

“We'll have to give it up,” I said 
at last. “There hasn’t been a string 
of pack-horses seen in England in 
living memory. How the hell are we 
going to explain - them? Circus 
horses?”’ 

Tony suddenly looked up with a 
flashing grin on his tired, naval face. 
He had acquired the ‘professional 
features, which make you think that 
a man has been up on the bridge for 
three nights running, staring through 
the lashing spray. That weary. clean- 
cut strength impresses policemen, 
but, if you ask me, it’s caused by pink 
gin ‘rather than weather. 

“The British Imperial Andean Ex- 
ploration Society exercising its 
ponies,” said Tony. 

It was one of those irresponsible 
suggestions that knock you cold. 


When we came round, Petronilla and - 


I began to point out the difficulties. 


‘Nonsense, children!” Tony inter- 
wxupted. “Don’t you see that it puts 
the whole world with us from the 
start? Why, you couldn’t possibly get 
more good will unless you said what 
we were really doing! All the coun- 
tryside delighted; cops benevolent; 
farmers helpful, and the dear old 
ladies running out of their gardens 
with :the last of the week’s sugar 
ration for the sweet little ponies!” 
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“But suppose people start writing 
letters to the Imperial whatever-it- 
was?” Petronilla asked. 


“Tet ’em! Who the hell expects a 
reply from a public body in less than 
three months? And I’ll find a safe 
address just so that the letters won't 
be returned.” 


Well, we decided that the plan was 
worth a trial. We bought five Ex- 
moor ponies, and my old friends who 
sold me Ballerina, put me in touch 
with another disposals board which 
handled pack-saddles and harness, 
and of course had no market for 
them, Lovely stuff it was, and dirt 
cheap. It did you good just to stroke 
the leather. Then we found accom- 
modation for Tony and Henry and 
the ponies at a remote Devon farm, 
where they could all get used to each 
other and to the pack-saddles. Tony 
was right. Nobody questioned our 
story of the British Imperial Andean 
Exploration Society exercising the 
pack ponies for its forthcoming ex- 
pegition. 


ETRONILLA and 

George and I ran 

down fo the Loire for freight. That 
sounds a simple statement, but I 
wouldn’t like any of my readers who 
have a bit of capital lying idle td 


think that smuggling is easy. 
Buying is as risky as_ sélling, 
for Customs informants are 


everywhere and well paid. So don’t 
take it for granted that you won’t be 
caught just because you step ashore 
on a wooden leg full of wrist-watches. 
The chances are that the Customs 
know who supplied them and how 
much he charged; and when they 
start to search you’ll be lucky if your 
wooden leg is the only one to be 
sawn in half. 

That’s by the way. I just want to 
point out that you must be sure of 
your supplier. Ours was an old-fash- 
ioned wine-shipper with long ex- 
perience and a reliable staff. His cus- 





tomers paid in pound notes, and any= 
thing they wanted for their little 
ships was brought quietly alongside 


-as extra water in casks. He was ex= 


pensive, of course, but quality and 
discretion were guaranteed. 


There is also the sea t6 be con- 
sidered. To sail round Ushant in 
February and into the Bay is no 
pleasure trip. We should never have 
tried it so early in the season if we 
hadn’t been short of funds after fix- 
ing up the Society and its ponies. 
Ballerina can ride any sea like a 
duck, but she made fifty miles of 
westing hove-to on a sea anchor. ° 


You can imagine the discomfort, 
When the weather cleared and we 
mage the Loire, Petronilla did not 
look like a woman any longer. She 
was a pillar of salt with a raw beef 
complexion. Lot’s wife on a founda- 
tion of sweaters and oil skins. But, 
mark you, she’s not one of those 
English women who enjoy that kind 
of appearance! She spent the cash 
we had left after buying brandy in 
the. beauty parlors of Nantes. It was 
worth it. She came back looking all 
fit for a weekend in calm waters with 
an American millionaire. 


Our passage home, running before 
half a gale from the south-west, was 
too damn quick. I couldn’t carry less 
canvas with safety, and Lord knows 
we had little enough! We were just 
four days from the Loire to the 
Coombe River, and we never touched 
the engine once till we were nosing 
round the woods into our own creek, 


I had wired Tony to expect us in 
anything from five to eight days —a 
period when there was no moon and 
the night tide would serve. He was 
to camp on the high ground and 
watch the estuary every night for 
the yellow flash of our signal. That 
four-day passage, however, was the 
devil; there was a horfid risk that 
the expedition would not have ar- 
rived, or that they would not he 
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looking out for us. I had to take it. 
The only alternative was to heave- 
to off the Devon coast, and probably 


be reported as in difficulties or act-. 


ing suspiciously. 

Henry saved us. Plodding down to 
the west into the teeth of that wind 
which howled across the downs, he 
had been thinking of Ballerina. For 
two days, according to Tony, 


as a fact that the missus wouldn’t let 
‘her jibe. She didn’t, or I should not 
be here now. Henry silently bullied 
them into forcing the pace, and the 
first thing he did when they reached 
the last camp was to have a look at 
the creek. He had not been up under 
the telegraph posts for more than 


half an hour when he saw our flash — 


and answered. 


The tide had turned. It was touch - 


and go whether we could run the 
cargo ashore in time to get out of 


the creek into the main channel. An. 


-hour after the signal, we heard the 
ponies rustling down over the dead 
leaves on the hillside. We were ready 
for them, tubs in the water and lines 
ashore. It was half tide, and the 
‘weed was showing on the banks. We 
just had a moment for a word with 
Tony—who couldn’t understand, be- 
ing brought up on harbor launches, 
why the hell we didn’t sail a bit 


‘Slower, and then Petronilla and I took 


Ballerina out into the main channel 
in the dark, leaving George behind 
with the pram. 


That was a nightmare, if you like. 
At this stage of the ebb the twisting 
channel was never more than fifty 


feet across, and the iast thing we - 


‘wanted was to be found high and dry 
on the mud in the morning. In the 
third bend the propeller was fouled 
by weed, and the tide swept us out 
stern foremost while we. kept steer- 
-age way on her with the jib. It was a 
wonderful piece of navigation, but in 
our trade artistry of that sort is out 
of place. Everything should go like 
clockwork. George joined us just be- 
fore dawn. He had had to come out 
at the bottom of the tide, walking 
down the bed. of the channel and 
pushing the. pram in front of him. 


N the morning, 

after we had 

checked in and dropped our cards on 

the Yacht Club, we left George on 

board and started out to join the 

British Imperial Andean Exploration 

Society. It took us most of the day 
to catch up with and find them. 


They were ten miles from the coast. 
They couldn’t go farther because the 
ponies had had no rest the previous 
night; but when you are inland in 
southern England the sea has no 
longer any effect at all,on the lives 
and thoughts of the local inhabitants. 
The villager will suspect eccentric 
strangers of coming two hundred 
miles from London, but never of 
coming ten miles from the sea. 

The camp was in.a dry, sheltered 
valley, under the lee of a clump of 
thorns. There was a fire going, and 
Henry was grilling“rabbits. Two 
green pup tents were pitched, and the 
ponies, all in neat little blankets, 
were picketed, and munching hap- 
_pily. The packs and harness were 
piled on top of the barrels, all dress- 
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the | 


only remark he made was to state. about 


rich space. They had it. 


ed by the right in some smart order 
that Henry had probably learned in 
cavalry lines, on the North-West 
Frontier. You never saw anything so 
disciplined, gentlemanly and roman- 


‘tic. Again I had to admit that Tony 


was right. That camp could no more 
be suspected of smuggling than the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

And just as I was thinking 
this, and Petronilla was 
gnawing. the last of the rabbit bones 
with her stockinged feet stretched 
out to the blaze, up the hill came 
the Rector and his wife. They had 
heard all about the Society—though 
Tony swore he had only seen a shep- 
herd and only said “good evening” 
to him. 

They were as charming as could 
be, and wanted to know if there 
was anything they could do for us. 
Tony kept them amused with stories 


of the Navy in Valparaiso (which he . 


must have heard in the Port Control 
mess) and Petronilla had the effront- 
ery to ask for a bath.,She went off 
down the hill with the Rector and 
his wife, and, the last I heard of 
her, she was promising to lecture 
to the Women’s Institute on the ob- 
jects of the expedition. 


HE came ack in 
the dark, full of 


tea, with salt-washed out of her hair, 
The camp equipment was sketchy 


-for it had to be kept light, but when 
‘we had crawled into the second tent 


we found our night’s rest luXurious. 
Our sleeping-bag was cosy; tke 
ground was dry and: stayed parallel 


to ‘the horizon; and we didn’t have 


to turn out every four hours fo re- 
lieve the wheel. Tony complained 
that the cold at the top of the Andes 
couldn’t possibly be worse than that 
of an English spring, but even he 


got a kick out of the open air life.: 


It. was a convincing expedition 
when we had loaded up the ponies 
in the morning. Ground sheets, blank- 
ets and tents were neatly falded and 
hanging down on.each side of the 
ponies to hide the barrels. Here and 
there Henry slung some odd frying 
pans and junk, in order that the packs 
should not look too tidy. 

He and Tony seemed to have no 
difficulty in watking twenty-five miles 
a day.” Petronilla'and I, who prefer 
anything but our feet to move us, 
marched along with them till eleven. 
That became the routine. We walk- 
ed just as long as we enjoyed it, and 
then took a train or bus to some 
point within easy reach of their next 
stop. 

All went smoothly till we were 
tramping over the bare: downs ‘be- 
tween Blandford and Salisbury. . It 
was a morning when the wind and 
rain swept across the grass, and the 
air was dull grey like an elephant’s 
back. You could see that the farmers 
in those parts preferred plenty ‘of 
Give me 
little fields and trees—uneconomic, 
perhaps, but much more comfortable. 

A chap came bowling out of the 
low clouds, driving a tractor as if it 
were his personal tank, and drew 
up alongside us as we _ plodded 
through the driving damp. He was 


all muffled up -in leather, wool and. 
and showed nothing. 


mackintoshes, 
but a lock of lank, dark hair flop- 
ping over one amysed dark eye. 


“Dirty weather,” he said, clear- 
ing a space in his wrappings fo talk 
through. “Are you going far?” 

“Camping under Clearbury Ring,” 
Tony answered. 

“The glass is still falling. And, if 
you like,” he offered, “I’ve plenty of 


room for you and the ponies.’ 


We didn’t much care for close in-~ 
spection, but it was hard to refuse; 
and, with the weather as it was, 
we didn’t want. to refuse. 

“Are you doing this for pleasure?” 
he asked. 

“Well, as a matter of fact,” I re- 
plied, “we are just hardening the 
ponies of the British Imperial An- 
dean Exploration Society.” 

Tony congratulated me afterwards. 
He said that I had the proper apolo- 
getic tone of an Englishman who is 
caught doing something out of the 

ordinary. 

“This will harden ’em all right, ” the 
man agreed. “Well, come along and 
get dry. My name is Redworth and 
my farm is down in the dip there.” 

And he charged off in his tractor 
as if he had just got the order to get 
into position hull down on the ridge. 


We struck across a long slope of 
ploughland, and turned into the yard 
of an old. grey stone manor. 
Redworth showed us a fine barn, 


-and told us to do what we liked with 


it. The barn might have been made 
for us; there was plenty of light, and 
when the high doors were shut, 
farm-hands couldn’t see inside. Bales 
of hay were provided for the ponies, 
and glad we were to have them, For- 
age had been the chief difficulty all 
along. We couldn’t carry much extra 
weight, so we Rad to stop and buy. 
This usually meant that the farmer 
offered us stabling. Then we had 
to refuse it, on the weak excuse 
of hardening the ponies. 


Henry stayed on guard over the 
barrels—and again our excuse. that 
he would not be separated from his 
animals sounded pretty feeble, thougtr 
it happened to be true. The rest of 
us. trooped into the farmhouse for 
lunch. Redworth did us well, with 4 
prewar hospitality. When the port 
had circulated, he remarked: “I was 


born in La Paz.” 


“How romantic!” said Petronilla, 
who had been cooing at him for some 
time, “Where is it?” 

“In Bolivia. On top of the Andes.” 

“Our experience,” I said quickly, 
“Petronilla’s and mine,.I mean, has 
been wholly in Central Asia.”’ 

“But your Exploration Society?” 
he asked. “TI suppose it’s all planned 
by experts on the’ Andes?” 


ONY _ immediately 

‘ began to throw 
around the names of patrons and fin- 
anciers, keeping carefully off geo- 
graphy. The trouble was that we had 
thought of everything except look- 
ing up some patter on the Andes. 

“You're going to the Montana, of 
course?” Redworth insisted. ; | 

He said it as if there were no other 
possible territory for exploration, so 
we agreed. 

“With those ponies?” 

“They have been spécially ‘se- 
lected by the Royal College of Veter- 
inary -Surgeons for ‘high altitude 
work,” siad Tony impressively. 

“Then they certainly won’t live 
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long in the Montara A= why do 
your people go to =e expense of 
shipping ponies, whee r:< get mules 
on the spot? Don't tok me rude,” 
ra jadded, “but I kaow ee coun- 
ry.” 
, I won’t spin out the agory. Even 
when Petronilla pretendec Ser sus- 
pender had broke- spe coukin’t 
head. him off. Recwees= “srd out 
just how much we xnew asout the 
Andes, and kept circxa=g bottles. 
“Now, look here. dbcxs ase girls,” 
he said at last, “I'm coor a farmer, 
but I’ve knocked aca Se world 
a bit. What’s the racnges* And let 


me say that whatever m ss I think’ 


you’re sports.” 


tO kk 





as obstinately as a broody hen, and 
tapped one. 

“I imagine,” said Redworth, run- 
ning the brandy ‘over his palate, 
“that this is what you tasted.” 

He drew himself another, and lec- 
tured us on the decay of country 
life. You were not, allowed petrol, 
he said, to visit your neighbors, and, 
when you broke the law and did 
visit them, there was little or noth- 
ing to drink. We revived, he told us 
eloquently, the glories of the’ past 
when every country gentleman de- 
fied the Government, and filled his 
cellars and dressed his wife off the 
backs of.the packhorses. 

We had another all round, and 


JoinididIn doco donde 





“Could you direct me to the Stock Exchange, please?” ~ 


todo ok 


Petronilla is a clever girl She 
stopped Tony just as he had started 
on another marvellous sory. 

' “Tell him the truth.” she said. 
“He’s going to laugh™ 


Tony and I looked fool so she . 


didn’t wait. She told him the 
whole venture right from the begin- 
ning, and it didn’t lose in the telling. 
When she dealt with our February 
voyages to and from the Loire, I 
felt like Sir Francis Drake. 

“And you’re going to give this 
stuff to 
three quid a litre, when he'll sell it 


at seven?” he asked. “What you. 


poor fish need is a marketing-board. 
Now is this stuff drinkable?” 

“Tf it’s the same as we tasted in 
the shipper’s office,” I said, “it’s 


good, and we'll get four pounds. 


easy.” 

“If it’s the same as you tasted!” 
Redworth exclaimed. “Do you chaps 
trust the first fellow who comes 
along?” 

“Any 
asked. 


complaints?”  Petronilla 


Well, that made him chuckle. Then | 


we went out and prized Henry off 
the barrels, where he was sittting 
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some black marketeer at 


SAIC III TIA SAAD AAA 


‘he began to declaim Kipling in a 


voice that was far too loud even 
for the heavy barn doors which 
contained us: 
Five and twenty ponies, 
Trotting through the dark— 
Brandy for the Parson, 
*Baccy for the Clerk. 
Them that ask no questions isn’t 
told a lie— — 
Watch the wall, my darling, while 
the Gentlemen go by! 


“Can I have the rest of that pun- 
cheon at five pounds a litre?” 

“Six,” said .Tony. 

“T’ll make it five ten,” he offered. 
“And we'll talk business for future 
shipments. Why the hell should 
those spivs in London have all the 
good stuff while we have to put up 
with Government port in the coun- 
try? I’m going to form a syndicate. 
There’s a lot of money in this dis- 
trict since we found out how to keep 
dairy cattle on the open downs all 
the year round.” 


Redworth thought that his ‘ocal 


market could consume the product . 


of two more trips—and two more 
was certainly all we dared to under- 
take. People would begin to wonder 


why the Society’s ponies needed so 


Analysis. 


- story in it at all. 


‘make two thousand on this. 


_ paid 


- country houses 


’Petronilla agrees with me. 


much practice. As for our march to 
the London suburb, he suggested that 
we should call it off then and there. 


“Send your tubs up by rail,’ he 
proposed, “two by two from differ- 
ent stations. Stencil your prepos- 
terous Society’s name all-over them, 
and mark them Spoiled Stores for 
The only risk is that one 
of them might be holed, and _ that’s 
very unlikely if you put them on a 


passenger train yourselves.” 


We took his advice, and ‘sent the 
nine remaining tubs.by four differ- 
ent routes. Tony’s firm of import- 


-ers disliked sending their plain van 


all round London to pick up the 
cargo, and I gather they approachced 
the barrels pretty cautiously; but 
they collected them, and they paid 
out at three-ten. 


HE next trip was 
uneventful. “No 

Ballerina had a 
fine run out, with a change of wind 
just when we wanted it, and there 
was calm all over ‘the western At- 


-lantic on the way back. That came 


a bit heavy on the diesel fuel, but 
we didn’t worry. We had. earned,.so 
Petronilla said, twelve hundred 
pounds clear profit on the first trip, 
and—with a guaranteed market at 
five pounds the litre—we stood to 
The 
cross-country march was a picnic. 
We kept clear of Redworth’s farm, 
to avoid any connection between him 
and us, and _off-loaded in a remote 
barn belonging to one of the syn- 
dicate, where we rebuilt a potato 
clamp over. the top of the barrels. 
They were ten-litre puncheons this 
time, to make distribution easier. 


Redworth met us at the barn, and 
in pound notes on _ the 
He said that half a dozen 
were taking the 
stuff, and that the next cargo had 
been largely ordered by the lawyers 


spot. 


_ and land agents, and he had a request 


for a small.lot of the finest Armag= 
nac obtainable at almost any price 


. we liked to ask. 


He was a queer fellow, Redworth. 

Tony says I’m wrong, but I swear 
he never took a penny profit—and 
He was 
a passionate country-lover, and he 
was determined to take some of-the 
melancholy out of country life. And 
then, of course, if you have been 
born in a Latin civilisation, you have 
no patience with Governments which 
put punitive taxes on the juice of 
the grape. He didn’t object to pay-= 
ing for what he wanted; he just re- 
sented the utter incompetence. of 
Government buyers. In questions 
of drink he was a pure idealist. 


Tony was all against running a 
third cargo into the Coombe River. 
Petronilla and I, who had less re- 
spect for the Customs, disagreéd. 
We insisted that the first trip did 
not count, for the ponies, owing to 
the luck of our quick passage and 
Henry’s eye for weather, had come 
and gone in the dark, and had never 
been seen near the coast at all. Bal- 
erina was not suspected. The Yacht 
Club had even invited us to serve 
on the regatta committee. 


Down in the Loire we had no trouble 
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and loaded up some first-class ex- 
pensive wallop for those lawyers 
and land agents. We lost the jib 
and, very nearly, me off the Lizard, 
but George fished me out as I came 
roaring along the lee quarter on 
top of a sea. oa 

Meanwhile, Tony was having one 
scare after another. 

On the second trip he had, of 
course, called on the local land- 
owner, and obtained his permission 
to exercise the Society’s ponies on 
his hillsides. The steep wooded 
slopes, he said, were just the prac- 
tice ground we needed to test the 
ponies for the Montana. We knew 


all about the Montana now from: 


Redworth. 


T second cargo 
had been landed 
in heavy rain, and the path through 
the woods, which at first had 
been hard, was thoroughly churn- 
ed up. Tony thought it wise 
to find out what the owner thought 
before he committed himself to 
those woods for a third time. . He 
left Henry and the ponies a day’s 
march away, and went to pay a call 
at the big house in the most correct 
naval manner. The landowner was 
cordial as could be, but much too 
curious; he was puzzled by the hoof- 
marks. 

“T see you give your ponies more 
weight coming uphill,” he said. “What 
do you load them with?” 

“Water,” Tony replied. 


He says that he fired the answer 
straight back, but T’ll bet there was 
a good deal of humming and haw- 
ing and hesitation. ce 

“We pack it in skins,” Tony ex- 
plained, “to find out what weight 
they can -carry on any angle of 
slope. Every detail is scientifically 
checked.” 

The man was not in the least sus- 
picious, but it was certain that the 
whole district would know that the 
Society had taken its packponies 
down to the water, and certain that 
the Customs would wonder why. . 


‘When the local sergeant of police 
deliberately came up to the camr 
for a longish chat, Tony told him 
plenty about weights and angles, 
and added that this was the last 
journey before the expedition em- 
barked for South America and that 
the ponies were moving back towards 
London the next day. The sergeant 
went away happy, but the game 
was up. 

Tony had to work fast, for we 
were due in a couple of days. .The 
first immediate essential was to send 
Henry and the ponies twenty more 
miles to the east; and that he did. 
He said good-bye to the land-owner 
and other casual friends around the 
Coombe River, and thanked them 
for their help and courtesy. 


’ For us in Ballerina it was always 
ous work creeping up river in 
e dark, for we couldn’t tell what 
@aight have happened while we were 
xway. We were ready for any dis- 
aster; so it was not altogether a 
surprise when we nearly ran down 
Tony in a hired dinghy as we were 
gbout to change course into the 
creek. He had been out there for 
two nights pretending to fish. 
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We took him aboard, and he gave 
us the news.. If the ponies again 
left tracks down to the shore, he 
explained, on the very night of Bal- 
lerina’s arrival, someone was sure to 
notice the coincidence, and the police 
would have every excuse to call at 
the camp and search the packs. 

“It has cost us three hundred 
quid,” he aaid, “but I. think we’ll get 
away with the cargo. Can you take 


‘Ballerina alongside the road, Bill?” 


“What the hell do you think she 
is?” I snapped. “A buffalo?” 


Knowing Tony’s nautical profici- 





ency as I did, it wouldn’t have sur- 
prised me if he had proposed to tie 
up Ballerina inya car park. I mis- 
judged him. He had a really pro- 
mising ‘plan. He explained with 


‘some warmth that at the entrance 


to the next creek a bend in the 
road came down to within a hun- 
dred feet of high water mark. 


We dived into the saloon to look 


‘at the chart. There was a mile of 


mud between us and the road, and 
it was doubtful if there would be 
enough water for Ballerina to get 
close .inshore. The tide was mak- 
ing, however, and would float us off 
again if we went aground. So the 
gamble was good, . 

“Run up as close as you can,” 
Tony said. “Then I’ll row ashore. 
I’ve a bicycle hidden under the 
hedge, and in about an hour I'll 
bring ‘the ' transport.” 

We waited long enough for him 
to be well on his way, and then 
began to close in to the shore on 
the top of the tide. There was 
little traffic on that road after mid- 
night. We only saw the lights of 
two cars and a motor cycle. All 
depended on silence and speed just 
as in the old days, when we would 
unload anywhere, even at a wharf, 
so long as Tony was sure of ten 
undistyrbed minytes, 


George paddled ahead in the 
pram, taking soundings. Once across 
the mud, he found a steep-to beach 
of broken shale. I went ashore and 
looked at the afternoon’s high tide 
mark. I reckoned that I could risk 
shoving Ballerina’s bows into the 
land foot by foot until she touched, 
especially if we piled all the cargo 


forward, ready to be lowered over- 
board. 

We. could hear Tony’s transport 
half a mile away. When it arrived 
—a great black bulk against the sky, 
looking unnecessarily large.— J 
touched the beach. As soon as the 
barrels were overboard, the bows 
rose clear, and Petronilla, who was 
standing by the engines, went astern 
and anchored. 

Of all the things! That transport 
was an enqrmous caravan, marked 
MACGINNIS’ MAMMOTH FAIR, 
towed by a diesel traction engine. 
We had the stuff inside, where the 
swing boats were carried, in under 
quarter of an hour. Tony told us 
where to: find his camp, and they 
rumbled off into the night. 


We were all safe on our moorings 
in the morning, and the Customs 
turned us inside out. I don’t blame 
them. They had—thank the Lord— 
no reason to connect us with the 
ponies, but it was the third time 
that we had come into the River 
after dark. They searched even the 
fuel tanks and the mattresses,. and 
when we complained of the damage 
they merely told us in a nasty way 
jthat it would teach us to. arrive 
during daylight in future. 

They found nothing. There wasn’t 
even a smell except Petronilla’s per- 
fume—bought in England, of course. 
She broke a bottle accidentally in 
case the tubs of brandy had left a 
faint memory behind them. 


_ We remained in Ballerina for 24 
hours, putting things to rights, and 
joined the Society’s camp. We found 
Tony asleep. He had had four 
nights without shutting an eye, and 
only cat-naps in the day. When he 
woke up, he filled in the gaps of 
his story that he hadn’t had time 
to tell. 


oe 

FTER’ sending 
} Henry and the 
ponies further back inland, he had a 
tough day in the local market town 
looking for transport. One truck 
driver when asked if he would like to 
earn a hundred quid had _ simply 
walked off. Another, in charge of 
a furniture van, had said he wouldn’t 
risk any monkey business for less 
than five hundred. It was only when 
Tony was bicycling out of town, 
convinced that we should have to 
throw the cargo overboard, that he 
had seen the three caravans of swings 
and Dodge’em cars belonging to 
MacGinnis’ Mammoth “Fair. It 
wasn’t very ‘mammoth, and he 
guessed that MacGinnis might be 
glad of some spare cash while win- 
tering on the south coast. .MacGin- 
nis turned out to be a sport. Most 
show people are. He stood out for 
three hundred quid when he heard 

what the job was, but he did it. 
They drove inland with the cargo, 
and at first light had a desperate 
half-hour, beating about for a place 
near the roadside where the load 


.could be safely dumped. At last they 


turned up a gravel drive which le&S 
to some important house and was 
bordered by a neglected shrubbery 
of laurels and rhododendrons, They 
shoved the tubs into the bushes, and 
prayed that the gardener wouldn’t 
choose that day to start pruning or 
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sweeping up the @ares The next 
hight Tony and execs packed up 
the load with the pocaes and re- 
turned to camp. 

For this last ~==er we chose a 
new route, we!. to <ae8 mocth of our 
usual track, throug =e seep lanes 
and meadows of we & bor- 
der. Some of cur tos were not. 
so lonely as we suc save liked; 
on the other hkas- =e c=msity we 
aroused was all fes ace innocent 


—until that is, we Se- m with the. 


Press. 
We never hac ace =ocdle with 


reporters—they sac = ‘ook for stories . 


on top of the ac-w=s—Out in the 
vale, passing cicsse x: cme bustling 
little market tows 2% amother, we 
‘were news. Tre =~g= 3efore we 
reached the sheep anc te short 
turf and safety. we =ac a call from 
an enterprising ac whe worked for 
the local paper. 

Tony filled khi= wae w= pink gin 
and Redworth’s racms =f >e Andes. 
In three more aars we ‘ended to 
sell the ponies ame =sa>pear into 
the mass of respeccace <trzens, sO 
it didn’t much mate wora: he said 
about the Brits iopeem: Andean 
Exploration Se-mey The only in- 
formation Tory wae a grve him 
was the personne: of he expedition. 
He threw out Srve- Seems that the 
object of the Scesy was to look 
for a special usascc= = the Mon- 
tana, that we were se-r~=ent scien- 
tists and that o= = aceount should 
our names be mec mroed 


The pressmaz ate =~a up He was . 


enormously impresse= =r che trust 
we had placed = === #£=x™4He asked 
if he might take a p&ctograph of 
the string of poraes =-en we climbed 
up to.the downs at sawn «OW: said 
that we should be 3enxg*ted. so long 
as he didn’t m:n¢ ar Fats being 
pulled well dow c*ee -ur faces. 
He took his shots co us and we 
went on our war. Ss:kmg south- 
east along the ecge af Salisbury 
Plain, then over Crasporne Chase 
and home to that mSoew barn and 
the potato clamps) Yorry remained 
on the spot to co cect from Red- 


worth, and Petro=u-a Henry and I ' 


took the ponies x*s= *o Dorchester 
market. At our ias camp we made 
a bonfire of the pace saddles, and 
that, we thougk: was the last of 
the British Imperai Andean Ex- 
ploration Society. 

Tony joined us with the cash. 
Our total profit fer tse three trips 
(after Petronilla Sai conscientious- 
ly deducted repairs to Ballerina and 
yearly depreciabor: was nearer six 
thousand than five. The ponies were 
in fine condition: om them, too, we 
made a profit. We handed the pro- 
ceeds to Henrv as a special bonus. 

We were feeling on top of the 
world, and telephoned Redworth that 
we would all like to come over and 
say good-bye. He was in a flap. 
What with Bolivian excitement and 
English reticence, he was so obscure 
that I could get no sense out of 
him. .At last he said: “Haven’t you 
vead The Times?” and hung up. 

I hadn’t. I grabbed a copy off the 
table in the hotel lounge, and had 
a look. You know those gorgeous 
photographs on the back page of 
The Times. English countryside. 
Fields of wild daffodils. Flights of 
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geese on the marshes. Old cider- 
presses under snow. And so on. This 
was one of the finest they ever 
printed, . You looked up to the crest 
of the downs, and thorn and grass 
were bending before the wind, and 
there on the skyline was the string 
of ponies, beautifully spaced, mov- 
ing together, looking like a frieze 
modelled against the .racing clouds. 
Underneath was the caption: 

The Return of the Pack-horse. 

The British Imperial Andean 

Exploration Society exercising 

its ponies. 
We hired a car, and within 20 


minutes We were out of that hotél’ 


and on our way down to the Coombe 
River. After that publicity, and a 
fake address for the Society, and no 
answer to any of the letters addressed 
to it, the cops were sure to make 
some inquiries. So we all sailed 
over to Ireland, where our faces 
weren’t known. By the grace of 
God there was nothing whatever to 
link Ballerina with the Society and 
its ponies! 

When we had settled down com- 
fortably in a sheltered little anchor- 
age on the Galway coast, I sent 
Redworth an unsigned picture post- 


card with our address. In a few 
weeks he wrote us a most discreet 
letter, just giving the local news as 
if it had nothing at all to do with 
us. He said that he and a dozen 
other farmers had been bothered by 
the police about a certain British 
Imperial Andean Exploration So- 
ciety, and that none of them khew 
why. The society had seemed to 
them quite genuine. 

“T have been making a few 
quiries on my own,” he went 
“and it seems that our poor 
country is being shot at again. 
cannot imagine what on ‘earth ie 
duced this society to call itself Im- 
perial. I hear that there have been 
strong protests from every single 
South American republic that owns 
a bit of Andes, and that when the 
Foreign Office swears there isn’t and 
never was such a society, it simply 


in=- 
on, 
we 


‘makes things worse—for there’s a 


wild rumor going the round of the 
Embassies that we’re after uranium 
deposits. It looks as if they might 
hold up our meat shipments, and 
there’s not a thing that anybody can 
do about it.” 
_ But that is where he was wrong. 
I could write this story. And I have. 
THE END x x 
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randma Liked Em Gay 


Grandma’s relatives waited like crows for the pickings when 
she died. Then a gaily colored parrot joined the throng 


BY MARIEN DREYER 


RANDMA Huntingdon was as 
: tough an old bird as ever 
dodged a museum. 


She lived in a huge mansion 
built by her husband in the days 
when families were families and 
houses were built to allow room for 
more—a great barrack of: a place, 
crammed with good, solid cedar and 
mahogany furniture. The rooms 
which Grandma used were stately, 
with prismatic vases, rich curtains, 
and furniture which reflected satiny 
pools of light in the polish induced 
by Mrs. Harris’ elbow-grease. Mrs. 
Harris, her husband, and an elderly 
daughter looked after the house. 
Grandma looked after them. 


During the war various arms of 
the Services had decided that Grand- 
ma Huntingdon’s house would make 
a good training-school—or a_ rest 
home—or a hostel. Grandma dealt 
with those incidents herself, and 
stayed, victorious, to enjoy her own 
home. Each room was large enough 
to hold a modern flat, and the gardens 
stretched down to the river. There 
were wide verandahs and balconies, 
and the stove in the kitchen was a 
massive ebony brute, but Mrs. Har- 
ris understood it. 


Grandma was tall and bony, and 
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favored the style of dress made de 
rigueur by Queen Victoria. She 
favored the costumes of that period, 
too, and brought up her eleven 
children—six sons and five daughters 
—on strict Victorian principles. 
Those eleven had boosted up vital 
statistics by another hundred-odd, 
and the third generation of Hunting- 
dons was doing all right by the 
country. 


Furthermore, Grandma had plenty 
of money, and there was much dis- 
cussion amongst the Huntingdon 
clan on the ultimate distribution of 
Grandma’s property. Particularly 
Grandma’s house. 


“She won’t last much longer,” ran 
the theme whenever two or more 
Huntingdons were gathered  to- 
gether. “Someone’s got to have it.” 
And the question which inevitably 
followed was: “Yes; but who?’ 


Grandma ruled her clan with a 
firm and bony hand, and _ there 
would be no question of any member 
.of the family trying to upset Grand- 
ma’s will on the ground that she 
was not in full possession of her 
faculties—-Grandma, at ninety-four, 
was well in possession of everything. 


She did not encourage casual visits 
from her descendants. She had a 
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roster drawn up for visits; and it 
practically needed a doctor’s certi- 
ficate to get out of those visits. And 
every year, on her birthday, she 
turned on a general levee compar- 
able in dignity with a Royal garden- 
party. 

The only concession she made to 
possible lapses of memory was to 
issue identifying labels to members 
of the family who. attended her 
birthday party. On these occasions 
Mrs. Harris sat in the hall with a 
book in which all the family, from 
the eleven. original Huntingdon 
children down to the last great-great- 
grandchild was recorded. Mrs. Har- 
ris issued labels and ticked off each 
mame to make sure there were no 
ring-ins: on Grandma’s _ninetieth 
birthday a lass from a Sunday 
paper had blithely breezed in — 
and crept out five minutes later 
longing for her fur coat and mittens, 
although the day was a warm one. 
birthday 
; emale Huntingdons—by 
| 5» marriage—tfuriously to 
_Grandma’s dislikes were 

bare legs, nail 


(Gran 
wrandmMmea s§ 


known lacquer, 
make- “ert skirts, perfume — 
other then eau-de-cologne or laven- 
der water—transparent blouses; the 
co's amc con ‘ts made presentation at 
Court 4 simz.e. uncomplicated affair 
by comnerison. 

It wes ::o wonder that great- 
grancson Dick Huntingdon ITI fussed 
over his rewly acquired wife like 
the procuction manager of a period 
filrr 

“Noe. Gearing. no nail lacquer. 
And. Liz. couldn't you wear that 
white frecs? I know you don’t like 
it. darling. but it’s plain. And no 
lipstick. for heaven’s sake. Darling, 
you Gen’: xnow Grandma...” 


‘“Relex.” said Liz, inspecting her 
wardrobe “Look here, lamb, don’t 
work vourself into ulcers. Old ladies 

oh 


dote on me... 

“Wait till you meet Grandma,” 
moanec Dick. “She’s not like any 
old ladies rou know.” 

“Pooh. said Liz as she emerged 
from a new black frock. “You're 
scared of her.” 

‘Everybody's seared of Grandma.” 
ssid Dick “Please, darling, not that 
frock.” 

“Whats wrong with it?” asked 
Liz. staring at her reflection in the 
mirror. “Its a sweet frock. I bought 


it special!y for this do.” It was a 
straight of one ‘in a_ glossv 
fashion azazine. So was the hat 
sitting on Elizabeth’s sleek hair. 

*And no perfume,” fretted Dick. 

“Darling, can I help it if I use 
sachets and bath-salts and things 
that smell the: way Hedy Lamarr 
looks? I haven’t any perfume on, 
but I'm not going without my usual 
clothing, and, short of buying a new 
outfit right from the skin out, I 
shan’t smell any different.” 

Dick gloomed, but Liz was gay 
and chirpy. Aboard the ferry—on 
which two-thirds of the passengers 
were Huntingdons, Grandma-bound, 


CODY 





@ NOTE.—All characters and incidents in 
this story are imaginary and if any name 
used be that of a living person, such use is 
due to inadvertence and is not intended io 
refer to such person, 
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the female Huntingdons gloomily 
eyed each other and speculated on 
the new Mrs. Huntingdon’s chances 
of being tossed out in those clothes. 

The general opinion was that 
Grandma wouldn't approve of the 
new Mrs. Huntingdon. That skin 
was too good to be true. That honey- 
blonde hair wasn’t real. They hoped 
she would, for her own sake. keep 
her hat on when she was presented 
to Grandma, and not carry it in her 
hand as she was doing now. 


The lawn was green and smooth, 
and a stream of Huntingdons moved 
soberly in and out arnong the flowers 
and the house. New arrivals queued 
up before Mrs. Harris for their 
labels and identification. Elizabeth 
tied hers to the big diamente clip 
which starred her frock, and gave 
Mrs. Harris.-a beamy smile. Mrs. 
Harris did not move a muscle, not 
even to glare in disapproval at the 
Mrs.. Huntingdon young Dick had 
added to the clan. 


They went in to meet Grandma. 
She sat in state in the huge recep- 
tion-room, erect in spite of her years, 
her snowy hair covered with a lace 
cap. Her hands were bare but for 
her wedding ring, her one ornament 
a brooch with some of Bucky’s hair 
in a plait under glass. No sign of 
the diamonds she owned; Grandma 
despised ostentatious display. 


Albert, the eldest surviving Hunt- 
ingdon son, a shrivelled old man of 
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seventy, stood beside Grandma an- 
nouncing each member of _ the 
family. Dick he knew; he realised 
this young girl must be Dick’s wife. 


Albert straightened himself, fingered | 


his tie and bowed slightly, in a way 
he -had not done for years. 


“Mother, this is young Richard’s 
wife,” he said. - “Elizabeth, I think, 
is your name, my dear?” 


“Yes,” said Elizabeth. “But no- 
body calls me Elizabeth; everybody 
calls me Liz. And this is Grandma? 
I’m so glad to meet you... .” 
to the horror of the assembled Hunt-. 
ingdons; 
kissed the old, wrinkled cheek. 


Dick shut his eyes and waited for 
the storm to break. Grandma stiff- 
ened, and the rest of the Hunting- 
dons stiffened. But nothing was said. 
Dick edged his wife out of the way 
into a quiet corner. 


“You don’t kiss Grandma, dar- 
ling,” he said patiently. “You just 
smile. At these affairs, you.just get 
introduced to Grandma, and that’s 
all. When our turn comes up for 
visiting, you take afternoon tea with 
her and make with the polite con- 
versation.” 


“Pooh,” said Liz. “She didn’t drop’ 
‘ dead.” 4 


“No,” said Dick. “But I nearly 
aid, and from the gasps from the 
rest of the, family, some of them 
will be punishing Grandma’s brandy 


And, ” 


she leaned forward and’ 


to restore their shattered nerves, 
Nobody’s done a thing like that be- 


fore.” 
“So what?” said Liz. “I couldn’t 
care less what the others do. I do 


what I think is right, and if they 
don’t like it, they can go dive in 
the lake.” : 

- She wandered out past the trays 


‘of biscuits and sherry in the hall, 


and Dick followed her into the 
garden. . 

“It’s a gorgeous place, isn’t it, dar- 
ling?” said Liz, looking out over the 
lawns and river. . “I’d love to Jive 
here. Imagine it, after our dog- 
kennel!” ' 

“So would a hundred other Hunt- 
ingdons,” said Dick. 


kt & ke, 


At Christmas, Liz included Grand- 
ma in her gift list. Shé thought a 
good, sensible nightgown, strictly 
Victorian, would be appropriate, and 
after a couple of hours in the Public 
Library riffling through old mgga- 
zines she found what she wanted. 
She made it by hand, partly  be- 
cause she liked sewing, but mainly 
because she didn’t have a sewing- 
machine. 

She made scanties for Janie, her 
girl friend, as airily frivolous as 
the nightgown was frigidly sensible. 
Where Grandma’s nightgown was 
plain, fine linen, with pintucks and 
discreet feather-stitching on the col-~ 
lar and cuffs, Jane’s pants were apri- 
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cot satin with appliqued black lace. 
For Dick she monogrammed hand- 
kerchiefs; for her mother, an em- 
broidered collar. Her needle was 
busy in the weeks before Christmas. 

Dick said doubtfully: “I don’t 
think we should send Grandma 
Christmas presents. She says they’re 
a waste of money.” But at her, 
glance of disappointment, he said: 
“All right. Go ahead, kid. It’s the 
7 a style for her. She might like 

So Liz posted the various parcels, 
and celebrated Christmas Eve at a 
nightclub with Dick and some 
friends. 

On Christmas morning Janie 
brought her hangover up to them 
for sympathy and coffee. 


“But,” she said, at the end of a- 


woeful recital of her previous night’s 
activities, “what I want to know is: 
Why send me a circus tent? I know 
{ want a flat, but I haven’t got to 
the stage where I have to live in 
a tent, even if you did sew it UP bs 
hand and put pintucks in it.. 

Liz gave a wail of horror. 

“Circus tent?” she echoed. “TI sent 
you a pair of satin pants—apricol 
satin, with black lace.” 

“Not to me you didn’t,” said Janie. 
“You sent me a quaint old night- 
gown—the kind of thing that Grand- 
ma of Dick’s might have worn in 
her prime.” 

Dick was beyond words. He poured 
himself another cup of black coffee 
and sat morosely sipping it. 


Wailed Liz: “Janie! I mixed the 
parcels! I sent you Grandma’s 
nightie, and she’s got the _ satin 
pants!” 


Janie. was administering aspirin 
and coffee when the phone rang, and 
Dick answered it. It was Mrs. Har- 
ris. 

“Mrs, Huntingdon would like Mrs. 
Richard Huntingdon to call upon her 
this afternoon,” Mrs. Harris grated. 

‘Very well, Mrs. Harris,” said Dick. 
“We'll be there.” 

“Mrs. Huntingdon didn’t say any- 
thing about you, Mr. Richard,” said 
Mrs. Harris. “She said Mrs. Richard 
Huntingdon.” 


“All right,” said Dick. “Mrs. Rich- 


ard Huntingdon will be there—-and a 

Merry Christmas, Mrs. Harris. Sy 
“Thank you, Mr. Richard,” said 

Mrs. Harris. “And the same to you.” 


“T. didn’t like the sound of her. 


voice,” said Dick, retailing the con- 
versation. “You’re up for it, Liz, old 
girl. P’ll také you to the gate, -. 

Liz dragged her best frock from 
the wardrobe, carefully made up her 
face, did her hair in the most ex- 
treme style she could think of, and 
wore her maddest hat. Quietly des- 
perate, she would have lacquered 
her nails blood red, except that Dick 
hid the bottle of lacquer. 

“Thisten,” she said, when she was 
ready to face Grandma. “T couldn’t 
care less. If she’s such an old battle- 
axe she can’t understand a mistake, 
then I don’t care. Anyhow, I’m going 
to dress to please myself. If she’s 
going to have pieces of me, I'll re- 
member that I looked satisfactary . 

‘“You’re a Knockout,” said Dick 
fervently. “Look, darling, don’t take 
this to heart; I don’t care, either.” 

“Fine,” said Liz. “That makes us 
both liars. Let’s go.” 
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Mrs. Harris opened the door and 
eyed Liz with disapproval. Her 
bleak, black-clad back continued to 
express disapproval as she led the 
way to Grandma’s sitting-room. 

“Mrs. Richard Huntingdon,” an- 
nounced Mrs, Harris, as she ushered 
the girl into the room where Grand- 
ma was waiting. 

“Merry Christmas, Grandma,” said 
Liz. “You wanted to seg me?” 

“A Merry Christmas, Elizabeth,” 


‘said Grandma, her dry old voice 
sounding like reeds in the wind— . 
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Relatively timid 


One night some years ago, 
during one of his visits to the 
United States; Albert Einstein 
went to a banquet given in 
his honor. ‘Mrs. Einstein, ail- 
ing with a cold, did not at- 


tend. The banquet was a 
formal affair, with the men 
sporting white ties. and the 
women their decollete gowns. 
When Einstein came home 
‘early the next morning, his 
wife was waiting up for him. 

“Tell me,” she eagerty . 
asked. “How were the — 
dressed?” 

“To tell you the truth, I 
don’t know,” confessed the 
scientist. “Above the table 
they had nothing on and 
under the table I didn’t have 
the nerve to look!” 
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or skeleton bones rattling on the 
gallows. thought Liz, miserably. 
There was a long pause. 
“Your gift, Elizabeth .. .”: 
Liz gulped. “Yes, ‘Grandma, I... 
“All my life,” said Grandma, ina 
deliberate voice—‘“all my life, I have 
eschewed ostentation. My mother 
considered extravagant dress to: be 
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un-Christian. My husband consider- 
ed them sinful. All my life I have 
worn clothing that is plain, useful 
and modest—and taught my daugh- 
ters to do the same.” 

“Yes, Grandma,” said Liz. 

“And,” said Grandma, “they in 
turn taught their caughters to do 
likewise.” 

There was another long pause. Let 
her get it out of her system, thought 
Liz, and then explain and apologise 
and crawl out of the house. 


“Tell me,” said Grandma, “how 
did you guess that I have always 
longed for frivolous, gay things?” 

Liz looked up sharply. 

“I wouldn’t dream of ,wearing 
your present rtow,” continued the 
old voice gently. “I’m too old and 
they wouldh’t be warm enough, but 
they fit me perfectly. I ‘have in- 
structed Mrs. Harris to be sure that 
I am buried in those drawers.” 

“Oh.” said Liz, limply. 

“Moreover,” said Grandma, raising 
one finger for silence, “much as I] 
admire your tact in dressing plainly 
for family gatherings, I am delighted 
to see that you wear your smartest 
frock when you come calling on me.” 

“Grandma,” said Liz. “You’re an 
old fraud! Why. you... ” 


“And.” said Grandma, lifting her. 
face, “would you... .?” 
Liz kissed her. 


“Ah.” said Grandma, with a smile. 
“T was going to ask vou to do that. 
None of my children ever show any 
affection. When you did, I thought 
you would turn out a good wife for 
Richard. Where is he?” 

“Waiting at the gate for my body,” 
said Liz “I expected you to be 
furious.” 


Grandma rang for Mrs. Harris. 


‘When that blackbeetle arrived she 


ordered her to fetch in Mr. Richard. 
Mrs. Harris sniffed, but went. Dick 


came in. looking as scared as a 
trapped mouse. 
“Hah,” said Grandma. “The only 


one of my family who could choose 
an intelligent wife. Now, listen to me, ' 
young man: Would you and Eliza- 
beth consider coming here to live 
with me? You may have your own 
rooms. Mrs. Harris will cook for 
you. If you would, I should be very 
happy. If you prefer otherwise then, 
of course, it makes no difference, I 
had my lawyer come up this morn- 
ing while I changed my will leaving 
you this house and all its furnish- 
ings. so you will come here eventu- 
ally.” + 
“Grandma,” said Dick. “Why, 
Grandma .. .!” 

“Of course we'll come, honey,” 
said Liz “I love this house, But 
please don’t think... .’ - 


“There is only one condition,” said 
Grandma, her eyes snapping with 
delight. 

“Yes?” asked Liz. 


“T would be so happy if’ you would 
come in and see me sometimes and 
show me your pretty clothes,” said 
Grandma. “I do so like seeing young 
girls like yourself dressed becom- 


‘ingly. All my daughters—and their 


daughters,” said ‘Grandma, as Mrs. 
Harris wheeled in the tray of after- 
noon tea — “are such damned 


frumps.” 
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The White Camel 


By EUGENE WRIGHT 


ig was high noor. Nothing moved, 

nothing stirreit There was no 
sound. Over the ex ure wasteland, 
strewn with samc. s-sSec by dunes, 
dotted with vacas ‘there was 
nothing to ind:cate tsat lfe sur- 


vived; that ic a_ 7se world there © 


existed the phecermemon of green 
grass, water. acs =—=an beings. | 
The only thing res? :n the blue 
sky was the == KF bwazed at the 
zenith, gaseous aac s<eandescent, 
searing again se este of a land 
suppressed, tres. with the day, 
sustained by rms saemory of the 
night. 

But all was =c¢ Sead in the land. 
In a depressioc of “Se Gesert, a de- 
pression so siige: as w& be invisible 
to a man afw i g-ew a small tree. 
Its trunk was seaccec and ribbed. 
Its branches were =«xeny. Tiny 
green leaves, pas than winter 
plants, grew frum =e szemns of these 
branches. Biasxes——mo larger than 
a.penny, grew a=sceg the thorns. 
They were veuw cissoms, soft 
and round w--= saccwn stamens. 


About this tree <== the faint, de~ 


licate odor of ==—=1s. 


VYhe sun wavere A Spiral of 
wind appearec momentarily on the 
horizon. <Arother. soiding a dry 
weed, swept pes. =e tee and van- 
ished, dropping te weed. The figure 
under - the tree €= so: move. It 
appeared nor cc oreathe. In the 
ponderous heat cf =xoa it lay with 


its head up. cressec dy a bar of 
shade, its forefee: micer its chest, 


its great hump i= sihouette against 
a@ wavering borzzn 

It was a large ~s—=ei—not so large. 
however, as the cccecedaries of the 
Sudan,e where t= rank grasses and 
heavy rains grcw seasts out of all 
proportion to the:r strength. Neither 
was he thick cf bocy like the Alger- 


ian camels, whcse barrel chests and‘ 


short legs are crec for commerce. 
His chest was seep and narrow, 
his hips were s:enGerer than a man’s. 
There was a ere2? iength of bone 
from shoulder to a-ee and from knee 
to hock. Througt ai! that part of 
Africa known 2s whe Sahara there 
was no swifter camel, and in all 
that dry, mounta:nous region known 
as the Hoggar. where he was born 
and raised, there had been. none 
more beautiful to see, More respon- 
sive to the pressure of a foot, more 
resistant to the forced marches, 
months without water and days 
without food. 

But he was nct now so white as 
during. those years when he had 
worn a copper ring in his nostril and 
picked his way at sundown among 
the guy ropes of a Tuareg camp. 
The.herbs of soils other than those 
of the Hoggar had turned the glist- 
ening whiteness of his coat to a 
deep ivory. There were yellowish 
streaks along his hocks and there 
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was a shade deepening into» ochre 
from the tufted crest of his head 
to the curve of his neck. The years, 
too, had told, for there wefe hollows 
above his eyes and the tendons were 
visible in his legs. But for all of 
that—for all his change of color and 
the marks of advanced age—he was 
still outstanding and would have 
been singled from a herd and ridden 
without a whip by a great chief. 


LL through the 


burning heat of 


midday he _ rested, adjusting his 
position as the hours passed to the 
retreating shade; and when at length 
the grey focus of the tree was too 
small for comfort, his eyes opened 
His hindquarters came up, one fore- 
leg slapped the earth. A moment 


later, risen to his full height, he 
was. sniffing among the under 
branches for blossom. But there 


were none; he had eaten all those 
underneath before lying down. He 
made the circuit of the tree, stand- 
ing on his hind legs and nibbling 
blossoms from the top; then, bother- 
ed by the thorns, he dropped to all 
fours and wandered on, lowering his 
head occasionally to seize and tear 
from its stalk a spray of herb; stand- 
ing motionless, chewing and sniffing 
the air which told him all he knew, 
and all he -wanted to know. 

At the borders of that part of 
the Sahara that is known as the 
Tanzerouft, or Land Without Water, 
Captain Hilaire Dijon, Commander 
of the Hoggar, was riding with his 
guide at the head of a company of 
Meharistes. There had been trouble 
in the north, The Ouled Gerir, it 


‘The thing was a challenge, a duel—between 
the Captain and the camel. 
_of them lost, but the other didn’t really win. 


In the end one 
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was reported, had attacked a village 
in Algeria; they were well armed 
many in. number and, it was be- 
lieved, were swinging in a south- 
‘easterly direction across the desert 
to make a raid on the great herds 
of Tuareg camels at pasturage in 
the Sudan. 


It was not likely, the Captain 
thought, that they would actually ‘ac- 
complish this. The month was. 
August; the heat made it almost 
impossible for burdened camels to 
travel more than eight days -without 
water. Moreover, in that vast bow] 
of desert which they should have to 
cross there was at this season of 
the year the danger of dust storms. 
Many a caravan and. convoy had 
perished in these storms, worse by 
far than the blown sand since they 
sometimes remained over the desert 
for weeks, obscuring all landmarks, 
the moon and stars by night and 
even the sun by day. But he had 

ot been en tournee as he ex- 
pressed it for some time; he felt a 
certain obligation toward the Tuaregs 
and for these reasons he had left 
his large cool chambers at the fort 
and started southward towards a cere 
tain well in the Tanzerouft where 
he believed, he might intercept tied 
marauders. 


He was a large portly man, rett- 
cheeked, self-possessed, with bronzed 
well-kept. hands, with a firm full 
mouth, youthful eyes. Erect in the 
saddle, his helmet covered with a 
black sun-cloth, he played the end~ 
less, fascinating game of. trying to 
discover novelty in horizons that ree 
peated, themselves, 
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Suddenly he halted. He drew for- 
ward a peak of his black turban, 
held it for a moment, then took 
his binoculars from their case at 
the saddle horn. 
longed observation he passed them 
without comment to his guide. | 

“You say?” he asked. § 


The guide, an Arab whose shave 
head showed through the coils of 
his turban, lowered the glasses for: 
another look with his naked eyes. 

“Camel,” he said. 

“He is mounted?” 


The Arab decisively shoak his 
finger. “No.” 

For a moment the Captain held 
his crisp underlip against his 
moustache. He could not account 
for a camel in that part of the 
Tanzerouft. There was no pastur- 
age to speak of; there was no water. 
For almost a thousand miles in any 
direction except north the military 
maps showed a complete blank, 
traced by the verticals of longitude 
and the parallels of latitude. More- 
over, he reflected, it was the first 
time in his life that he had seen 
a single camel—a camel alone in 
the desert. One saw herds, occasion- 
ally two or three. But never one. 
Receiving the binoculars from his 
guide, he again put them to his eyes, 
sweeping the landscape to left and 
right of where the animal had been 
sighted, finally bringing them to 
focus on the camel itself. 
the. powerful lenses it appeared as 
ea white triangle mysteriously float- 
ing in waves of heat. 

*“He’s come closer!” he said. 

The Arab made a noise with his 
tongue. “Big,” he exclaimed. “Like 
a giraffe!” | 

Captain Djon slowly returned his 
glasses to their case. There were, 
he remembered, rumors of a solitary 
camel at large im the Tanzerouft— 
a camel declared definitely to have 
been the personal mount of Moussa, 
the Tuareg chieftain. who fifteen 
years before had retreated before him 
into the Tanzerouft, been caught in 
a dust storm and perished with his 
entire company, of thirst. He had 
even talked to Tuaregs, he remem- 
bered, who swore that they had seen 
the animal—that it had come up 
to their caravans out of the desert— 
and had identified it positively as 
Moussa’s camel by the fact that it 


bore no brand. There was even a 


legend, the Captain recalled, to the 


effect that the camel, unable to: 


understand death, was still looking 
for Moussa, having yet found no one 
whom it could recognise as a greater 
master. ‘ 


Captain had 
often smiled at 
this story, ignoring the challenge. It 
recalled and perpetuated a conquest 
that he liked to remember. And 
he had as often dismissed this story. 
But now, seeing with his own eyes 
a camel that he could not otherwise 
account for, a camel whose size alone 
quickened the pulse of his heart and 
seemed to lend credence to the tale, 
a sudden surge of pride led him to 
believe that it was worth investi-. 
gating. 
He glanced at the sun, reflecting 
upon the duty that had brought him 
to the Tanzerouft, the distance yet 


Pe ~<orty-twe 


Following a pro-. 


Through . 


to go before he reached the well. 
A few hours’ delay, he decided, would 
not matter. The pasturage at hand 
was as good as he could expect to 
find by sundown. He turned in the 
saddle, giving the signal to dismount; 
and an hour later, with more emotion 
than he would have believed pos- 
sible under such circumstances, was 
trying desperately to verify with 
his own eyes what appeared to be 
almost conclusive. 


For of its own accord the big camel 
had come up to the company, and 
now with deceptive slowness was 
‘picking its way among the outermost. 
of his own camels, all of which had 
ceased feeding and raised their heads 








“See any cops?” 





*to gaze at the majestic creature so 


mysteriously in their midst. 
Captain Djon followed the ani- 
mal’s every motion. He could noi 
remember when he had seen suck 
grace, such perfect self-possession 
The camel walked like a prince, its 
head high above the level of its 
hump. Its approach was an inquir- 


ing one—but in no way demanding | 


or inquisitive—and certainly, the 
Captain told himself, without fear. 
It was no wonder, he reflected, that 
the Tuareg chieftains refused to 
brand such animals. Their appear- 
ance alone was sufficient identifica- 
tion. He glanced at his men. They 
were at their stations, patiently 
waiting, each with a piece of rope 
behind his back. 

Twilight came. The sky crimson- 
ed; there were flaming red pennants 
over the entire desert. The sun, 
like g great traffic light, hovered on 
the ‘horizon, then dropped out of 
sight. In the gathering darkness the 
camel was like a white phantom, 
circling, seeking a wind, a breath of 
air. He stopped, moved a step for- 
ward, stopped again. Then suddenly 
there was a bellow. There was a 
scuffle, followed on all sides by the 
rustle of garments, the shouts of 
‘the Arab soldiers; and as the Cap- 
tain hurried toward the scene of 


the capture there was a cry that. 
brought something like a human fist” 


rising into his throat. For he knew 
now that he had caught Moussa’s 


camel, and a nervous, hurried in- 
spection with his flashlight proved 
that it was true. The beast had 
no brand. The copper ring had been 
torn from its nostril. a~ 


For a long time the Captain stood 
in front of the camel, his flashlight 
making a small lucid pool on the 
earth at his feet. He knew now how 
Moussa had died. He could vision 
the huge blue-clad figure on the 
ground, crawling, then, for a time 
motionless, the nose-cord tied to his 
wrist. He could see the camel scent- 
ing its dead master, frightened by 
the odor of death, then stamping ° 
backward, flinging its head and 
tearing the ring from its nose. 


The Captain motioned the Arabs ‘ 
to draw down its head that he might 
inspect the nostril, but the animal 
filled its lungs, spaced its feet, and 
gave a bellow, muffled by the tight 
halters, that swelled its neck. He. 
reached up his hand and the camel 
lifted its head. Abruptly he switched 
off the light and turned back to the 
camp. - 

“Bring him in,” he said. 

‘ He was thoughtful that night. Long 
after the baggage camels had been 


brought in and were filling the air 


with their ruminations, long after 
the furious jabbering of his men had 
died down to an occasional murmur, 
he lay with his head propped against 
his saddle bags, watching the great 
form which would not kneel, which 
refused to rest, which drew taut now 
one and now another of the tethers 
leading from mounds of baggage, 
which breathed audibly, with a 
powerful restlessness, its head mov- 
ing high against the stars. 
remembered 


H* very clearly the 


circumstances that had led up to 
Moussa’s death and, he reflected, 
brought him the camel. He remem- 
bered his own marriage—the great 
prestige that it had brought him, a 
young lieutenant. to be linked with 
an important and highly influential 
French military family—and the cov- 
eted appointment in the Sahara that 
he had managed as a result of it. 
He remembered his arrival at the 
Hoggar, the Arab fantasia that had 
welcomed him, and his chagrin upon 
discovering that Moussa, the chief 
of the Tuaregs whom he had come 
to govern, was not there to meet him. 
And he remembered sending an en- 
voy into the Hoggar, officially de- 
manding Moussa’s presence at a con- 
ference, and the subsequent meeting 
at which he was given clearly to 
understand by the majestic veiled 
figure that he had to do with a man 
who considered himself in every way 
his equal—if not his superior; that 
his personal sovereignity and pride 
of race were stronger than French . 
bullets; that, as a man, he was un- 
conquerable. . 


And for more than three years, 
the Captain remembered, they had 
opposed each other, neither yielding - 
an inch; both aware of their respon- 
sibilities, the extent to which they 
could maintain their positions with- ° 
out an actual resort to arms—a de- 
nouement, the Captain confessed, 
that he had almost prayed for, con- 
fident of victory, well aware that be- . 
hind him stood the resources of. 
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France—men, gums and ammunition 
without end. : 

And at las: bss opportunity had 
come. The Senuss—. fanatical Moham- 
medans from Trxpci. were coming 
across the border. M-axscsa, a Moham- 
medan,«was Cog sozhing to stop 
them; in fact. rece-wreg them. While 
the Captain’s dispa:ches to this effect 
were en route t> =e north, a wire- 
less from Algters sac ordered him 
to repulse the Se-=ssi disarm the 
Tuaregs, and piace +e Hoggar under 
a military dictateesam 

Captain Djon ccew a breath. He 
put his hand to Es karge, smooth- 
shaved cheek. We he had done so. 
And he had done so without loss of 
life—except to the Serussi. For in 
his mind’s eye te coud see the long 
line of white cammex bearing armed 
Tuaregs, that hat set him at the 
foothills of the Haggar. threatening 
his advance, mevimg across his line 
of march towards ~be Tanzerouft, and 
his own flanking ssorerment to head 
them off, bottle tse= xp in the hills. 
Then his pursa:t—a pursuit that 
ended at the edge -:@ the Tanzerouft 


day’s march, the camel sprang easily 


to its. feet under twelve cases of 
ammunition and a machine-gun. 


The Captain was delighted. The 
last shred of doubt that he might 
have ‘entertained as to whether. the 
animal recognised him as Moussa’s 
superior was completely dissolved; 
and as he rode he turned frequently 
in the saddle to admire his trophy, 
to reflect upon the irony of its bur- 
den, and to congratulate himself that 
what he had always believed to be 
true was now apparent, even to his 
men. 

For it was obvious to them, he 
thought, that the camel had never 
before borne baggage. It was un- 
thinkable that Moussa should ever 
have subjected the animal to such 
indignity, should ever have been 
forced to do so through necessity. 
And yet despite this fact it march- 
ed behind him with its head held 
high protesting with a low 


rumble in its throat, to be sure, when 
the Arabs laid on the packs and 
bound them into place; exhibiting its 
teeth even when brought in hobbled 


riatural defences—he ‘had ever’ 
known. For it lay in the midst of 
a plain; it was the only water-hole 
within six hundred miles, and there- 
by commanded all Sahara traffic 
within that area both north and 
south, both east and west. Many a 
time previously, reflecting upon the 
conflicts that had taken place among 
the natives over the possession _of 
Bilma, he had figured himself in 
command of the oasis, his men and 
machine-guns installed in the old 
well-craters surrounding the living 
spring, watching from this point of 
vantage the approach of an enemy 
across the broad plain—an enemy in 
need of water—an enemy that could 
go no farther without water, an 
enemy advancing toward the well- 
craters over the carcasses of camels, 
between those myriad brown mounds 
which were the solidified contents 
of their stomachs. 


He would have them there, he 
thought. He would have them in a 
trap from which there was no escape; 
and as a general, he would give them 
their choice of two deaths—the with- 





itself, and the dcscstorm that for 
an entire week had left the Hoggar 
like an island in a sea of mist. 


The Captain got up He lighted a 
cigarette and for a time he paced 
ba¢k and forth ix. fromt of the camel, 
under the bright stars) There was 
no doubt, he thought. that the animal 
had been searching for Moussa. These 
camels were notcrously proud, 
would suffer themsetwes to be beaten 
to death almost, rather than obey a 
rider whom they did not respect. 
And there was no questioning the 
fact that since Mloussa’s death the 
Hoggar had failed to produce a man 
of equal stature. 

Captain Dijon’ tossed away his 
cigarette. He put his hands flat 
against his chest and stood in front 
of the big camel, wondering how 
long it would be before he could 
ride it, assume possession of a trophy 
that had been so long denied him. 
Not long, he thought. Its nose had 
yet to heal where it had been pierced 
for a new ring. A week or more 
under a heavy pack-saddle would 
thin down the withers enough to 
take the riding saddle. He recalled 
the Tuaregs’ legend about the animal 
and pictured himself riding it through 
the Hoggar, past the Tuareg villages. 
He imagined situations in which his 


mastery of the camel would redound. : 


to his advantage. 
Shortly after midnight, when the 
company broke camp to begin the 
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from the pasturage to take its place 
in the convoy—but, 
marching proudly behind him, per- 
forming superbly in‘a role to which 
it obviously was unaccustomed. 
There were any number of points, 
the Captain thought, on which the. 
camel’ seemed to discriminate be- 
tween himself and his men, and one 
morning at sunrise, while his men 
were walking, leading their mounts 
after the long -night march, he 
thought he would make a fest. 


“Up—tride him!” he said to an Arab 
close behind him, muttering, telling 
his prayer beads. . 

The man started. He gazed at the 
Captain for a moment as though he 


. had been ordered to shave his beard. 


“Up! On the baggage!” the Cap- 
tain prompted. Then, amused by the 
man’s expression, “Speak up!” he 
demanded. “What's the trouble?” 

The Arab shook his fist. “No good!” 
he exclaimed. “He wants Moussa!” 

The Captain laughed. It did not 
matter: It was gratifying, howevet, 
to know the depth of respect that 
his men had for the camel. 

Ten days later, forcing his marches 
to make up for the time lost, he led 
his. company to the base of a dead 
dune beyond which, he knew, lay 
the oasis of Bilma. , 

He was thoroughly familiar with 
the place. For a number of years 
he had regarded it as one of the most 
strategic points—and one of the best 


nevertheless, . 


— fire of his machine-guns or 
eath by thirst. 

It was this plan of campaign that 
brought a glow of satisfaction to the 
Captain’s eyes as he ascended the 
dune in advance of his company, 
and that caused him, now that 
he had taken the trouble to come 
down to Bilma, to hope fervently 
that the Ouled Gerir had carried 
out their plan to attack’ the Tuaregs 
and that within a few days—pos- 


‘sibly a week—he would be able to 


execute his programme. 


Suddenly he felt his arm grasp- 
ed, his camel halted. His guide had 
leaped to the ground, was drawing 
both mounts back under cover of 
the dune. He had had a quick 
glance at the oasis; he had thought 
for a moment that the well was oc- 
cupied by Tuaregs. But now, creep- 
ing forward on his belly, raising his 
head slowly again above the crest 
of the dune, he beheld a sight that 
struck him like a blow, that caused 
his heart almost to cease beating. 

For the white camels hobbled at 
the well were Tuareg camels—there 
was no doubt about that; but the 
figures in their midst were Ouled 
Gerir! They had made their raid, 
they had sacked the Tuareg villages. 
They were in possession of the well 
—and.now, stripped to the waist, 
were watering their mounts for the 
long trek back across the Tanzerouft 
and home, ; 
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"For a long time the Captain lay 
under the dune’s crest, staring at 
his camels, at his men, but hardly 
seeing- them. He had never before 
been caught at such a disadvantage. 
He was in a position in which all 
his life he had never imagined him- 
self, never believed possible, For he 
could not go back. His camels could 
travel another two days without 
water perhaps, but no more—no, not 
even. with their baggage removed. 
An attack—even with machine- 
guns—would be suicidal; they could 
not possibly hope to destroy so many 
men so perfectly defended. And to 
wait—to lie hidden behind the dune 
until the enemy moved on—would 
be inevitably to invite discovery... 
and the same choice of deaths he 
had planned for the enemy. There 
was only one way out of the situa- 
tion; he must gain the well by 
strategy. He must in some way con- 


trive to spring a trap that he, him- 


self, had regarded as absolutely fool- 
proof. 


ITH his guide- 


beside him, he 
gazed again at the oasis, counted the 
Ouled Gerir through his field- 
glasses, found that there were 
forty-three—a few more even than 
he had anticipated. He looked at 
the white Tuareg camels, and sud- 
denly the desirg that had brought 
the Ouled Gerir across two thous- 
and miles of desert in summer flow- 
ered in his mind, and he recalled 
his own emotions upon seeing clear- 
ly for the first time through his 
glasses the great white camel, now 
standing behind him, burdened with 
baggage. The plan in his mind was 
a brilliant one, a fantastic one. But 
would it work? Would the camel 
obey him? Was it faster than the 
young camels—the fastest of the 
young white camels hobbled at the 
well? He didn’t know. He thought 
so. He hoped so. 

He went swiftly to the big camel, 
thrust his hand under the baggage 
above the withers feeling the de- 
pression caused by the heavy blades 
of the pack saddle. 

“Saddle him,” he said. 

His men did not move. 

“Saddle him!” the Captain repeat- 
ed; but as a few soldiers moved 
slowly and uncomprehending to obey 
the order, his guide stepped: forward 
and his hand went to his temple in 
a stiff salute. 

“Mon Commandant, you must not 
ride that camel.” 

Captain Djoh glanced up at the 
man. 

“It is dangerous,’ the Arab con- 
tinued. “I know that camel well. 
I have watched him since the day 
you caught him. Mon Commandant, 
he is still Moussa’s camel. 

The Captain felt his anger rising. 
He had not expected such a state- 
ment from his guide; could not for 
a moment believe such disloyalty in 
one of his own men. | 

“Moussa is dead,” he said bluntly. 

“Just the —_e the camel wants 
him. ” 

“He’s been savrving baggage,” 
was the Captain’s next retort. 

“Good. Let him carry baggage. It 
makes no difference to him.” The 
Arab held himself rigid, his eyes un- 
wavering in a fixed, direct look which 
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told the Captain all that he was 
afraid to assert in so many words. 
“Let him loose. and I swear he will 
return to the Tanzerouft—to exactly 
the same spot where he came from.” 

“You would rather die of thirst?” 

“I am not thinking of myself. I 
am thinking of you. Mon Command- 
ant, I know your plan. And I tell 
you that if you ride the white camel 
into the Tanzerouft you will not re- 
turn. There is the little brown camel. 
He is very swift. I, I am light. 
With your permission, Mon Com- 
mandant, I will ride before the Ouled 
Gerir. I: will lead them far, far 
away. You.will have nothing to 
fear. We shall all be saved.” 

“We should die or be killed. They 
would not follow you.” 

The Captain turned to the men 
who were disburdening the big camel 
ef the cases of ammunition, and as 
he did so, feeling at that .moment 
every nerve in his large, resolute 
body, it seemed to him that he was 


watched by not only his men, but. 


by the eyes of Paris as well, by all 
those who believed in him, and by 
ray who had envied him and hated 
im 

‘We shall see,” he said, speaking 
as to himself, cand as his light fabric 
of saddle was fitted forward of the 
beast’s hump he himself underwent 
a transformation. Removing his 
sun helmet, he bound his black tur- 
ban about his face and head, leav- 
ing only a narrow -aperture for his 
eyes. .One of his soldiers handed 
him a long blue gown, brocaded, 
which he slipped over his white 
tunic. And when he had exposed 
a tuft of his dark hair and lowered 
his billowing black pantaloons until 
they brushed the ground he knew 
from the look in his men’s eyes that, 
his disguise was successful, that 
mounted on the white camel, he 
would be mistaken for a Tuareg by 
the Tuaregs themselves, ~ 


HERE was no need 

for him to 

explain his plan. They knew. But 
he waited until the camels were 
stripped for action, until every soldier 
stood at the foreleg of his knéeling 
mount, a rifle in his hand and ban- 
doliers of cartridge across his chest. 
Thus they would wait, he told them, 
until the Ouled Gerir had sighted 


‘him, until a sufficient body of them 


had started in pursuit, until he had 
led them out of sight into the Tanze- 
rouft. 

Then they would strike. They 
would’ strike swiftly and decisively. 
And from the expressions on their 
tense faces he knew that they would 
succeed—that they would take pos- 
session of the well or die trying. 

He took the camel’s nose-cord in 
his hand, and the animal seemed to 
rise, to grow greater in size. Its 
knees restlessly moved the sand. 
He put his foot on its foreleg and 
its nostrils quivered and its eyes 
showed white about their yellow 
irises. Now, he thought, was the 
moment, not later. Now the camel 
would snarl, bellow and refuse to 
rise or, acknowledging him as its 
master, it would leap to its feet 
and race under the pressure of 
his foot for the plain beyond; and 
there, even seeing the Tuareg camels 
and smelling the water it needed, 


‘ 


keep on running until he brought it 
a halt, saved his men and him- 
se 

He thrust with his foot. . The 
camel rocked under him, flung him 
forward with a jolt; then with a 
powerful shudder rose to its full 
height. It stood stiffly for a moment, 
its tail out and its head up as if 
to orient itself. Then, regardless 
of the Captain’s foot or of the nose- 
cord and of the soft, encouraging 
words from the Captain’s lips, it 
swung into action—silently, effort- 
lessly, headed for the plain ahead, 
toward the Tanzerouft beyond. 

The chieftain of the Ouled Gerir, 
Ahmed Ben Salah, was a slim leath- 
ern man, not very large, with dark 
liquid eyes, with a bearded chin, 
with a knowledge of camelflesh in 
his small shaved head that was 
second only to that of the Tuaregs 
themselves. He had had no difficulty 
in crossing the Sahara. Considering 
the stakes to be gained well worth 
the sacrifice, he had provided him- 
self with plenty of Algerian camels, 
mounted those to be ridden by his 
men with the lightest of saddles, 
lightly “burdened the others with 
waterskins. 


T the east well in 
the Tanzerouft 
he had allowed these latter camels 
to drink their fill, then cut out their 
tongues.so that they could not eat. 
Nine days later, when his water- 
skins were empty, he had killed 
these camels and reprovisioned him- 
self with the water in their stomachs. 
It was in this manner, marching 
night and day, that he had reached 
Bilma, made his raid upon the Tuareg 
villages and now, with more than 
a hundred white camels, was en- 
gaged in selecting from the lot those 
to be ridden and those to be sacri- 
ficed, if need be, on the trip home- 
ward. 

He had no fear of the French. As 
well as anybody—the Tuaregs ‘them- 
selves—he knew the circumstances 
of Moussa’s defeat; realised that were 
Moussa still alive and’in possession 
of arms, he should not have dared 
the raid that had been so easy. He 
smiled, recalling their futile defence 
with spears and swords; and it was 
in this frame of mind that his atten- 
tion was called to a white camel, 
larger than any he had ever sin, 
crossing the plain westward ridden 
by what appeared, to be a Tuareg 
noble. 

He immediately Suspected a ruse, 
But what, he reflected, if there were 
more Tuaregs behind the dune? His 
men could handle them. He gave 
orders. More than a dozen saddles 
were hurriedly fitted to as many 
white camels. A moment later, in 
the saddle himself and gripping a 
rifle, he was directing a flanking 
movement intended to bring the 
Tuareg within rifle range. 

But the Tuareg, he soon perceiv- 
ed, was making no effort to turn; 
was riding straight for the Tanze- 
rouft, and his men were beginning 
to converge from left and right, to 
fall in with the direct course of pur- 
suit taken by himself. The big camel 
was getting away from him, racing 
under’ the whip; and drawing from 
his saddle bag an implement like an 
iron claw, he applied it savagely 
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to the shoulders of hts own mount, 


raking the flesh, forcing it to great-— 


er speed. The glow of satisfaction 
was now gone from his eyes; they 
were hard, flaskicg He was bent 
forward in the sadé3e Abreast of 
him were other risers: more were 
falling in behind. He could not un- 
derstand the choice of the man ahead 
of him.- Was there a well in the 
Tanzerouft he diz mct know? Had 
the Tuareg suf®ce-t water with 
him, after all, to marmage an escape 
to the next wel under cover of 
night? . 

Toward sundown the Captain drew 
the camel to a ha® It was not easy 
for him to do sm In spite of its 
long run, M spite of rs faltering and 
heaviness of foo = resisted the 
nose-cord until from steer force he 
had drawn back rs head. caught its 
nostril in his kar= and forced it to 
kneel. It lay heav-ir =pon its chest, 
its neck outstrets>ec against the 
sand, the hollows ower its eyes 
rhythmically pu's-g 

Captain Djon g'anced m the direc- 
tion from whick se bad come, and 
against the clear »:ecron he could 
see a number cf wt-e dots. He 
caught a laugh in =:ss throat, then 
abruptly swallowed := It was about 
an hour since the Ccted Gerir had 
turned. 
taken the well. 


His mex tad tong since 
Br =scnight, he re- 


flected, the marauders would get the - 


surprise of their Eres. / 
He looked at the camel, and the 
ache in his arms. the k“ling fatigue 
in his back, throeg*yart his entire 
body was lighter+< fcr a moment by 
a glow of pride. >¥ the elation of 
conquest. For the camel he thought, 
had not only obered tix. it seemed 
actually to have undesstood the situ- 
ation, for, instead of responding to 
his frequent and Smacy futile efforts 
to make it turn. to crtie back to- 
ward the well im crder that he 
should not be unnecessarily far away 


when the pursuit ceased. the beast: 


had raced unswerv-.ngty toward the 
Tanzerouft itself — prevented the 
slightest possibility of his being cap- 
tured. 

He lay down. got up after a 
moment to drink from his waterskin, 
then lay down again He was tired; 
the camel was tired—completely done 
up. There was no poi:rt in return- 
ing to the well immediately. He 
would sleep for an hour or two, he 
would allow the camel to rest. By 
starlight he would return—at a walk, 
and he would be back at Bilma by 
dawn. 

It was dark when the -Captain 
awoke. It was so dark that for a 
moment he thought he was blind 
and put his hands to his face; for 
he could see no stars. neither could 
he see the camel. He could hear 
it breathing, ruminating; he could 


smell it. But he could not see it. 
E got hurriedly 
to his feet, felt 


frantically about for his waterskin, 
found it, and wrapped it carefully in 
his black turban. He had been a 
fool, he told himself, to leave it 
exposed like that, lying on the 
ground. More than a pint had 
been drawn. since sundown. He 
located his saddle and brought it 
quickly to the camel, passing his 
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hands over its hump to locate the 
withers. There was no point, he 
told himself, in waiting for daylight. 
There would be no sun. The dust 
might continue to fall for a week, 
two weeks. Saddling up, he re- 
moved its hobbles; and with a warn- 
ing from his heart that he refused 
to acknowledge, he mounted, brought 
the animal to its feet and drew the 
nose-cord, trying to turn it in the 
direction in which he thought the 
well should be. 


The camel resisted him, caused 
him to reflect; he had been positive 
that he knew where the well lay. 
Immediately upon awakening his in- 
stinct had told him. But now that 


OOo ooo IIIS 





the camel objected he wondered if 
he were not mistaken. Its sense of 
direction was infallible. It was 
thirsty. There was no doubt but 
that it had smelled the well the 
day before. The Captain drew his 
foot from the animal’s neck. He 
allowed the nose-cord to droop. De- 
liberately, confidently, the beast 
started through the darkness in a 
direction contrary to his own; and 
when the grey light of day allowed 
him to see the camel’s feet and a 
pale area of earth he watched this 
area carefully, hoping for the assur- 
ance of a bit of dung dropped by the 
mount the day before. 


But he found no such landmarks, 
and when toward the middle of the 
day the heat became almost more 
than he could bear without his sun- 
helmet and sufficient clothes to in- 
sulate his body, he hegan to be wor- 
ried. He had come all, he thought, 
of thirty kilometers. It was in- 
credible that he could have gone 
farther the day before. He tried 
to force the camél more to the right, 
thinking that he might strike a point 
of the great plain dotted with camel 
carcasses and dung. But the camel 
refused to bear to the right. It turn- 
ed back its head, showing its teeth 
and the whites of its eyes, and when 
he struck it with his whip it in- 
stantly collapsed and then. sprang 
bellowing to its feet with a sud- 
denness that pitched him out of the 
saddle. 


He quickly recovered himself; he 
still held the nose-cord. Seizing his 


‘ing his nerves. 


. stood the white camel. 


whip from the ground, he struck 
the beast savagely about the head 
and neck, tried again to force it to 
the right and when he found that it 
would be beaten to death rather 
than march in that direction, he 
tried to pull it by the nose-cord, 
walking barefoot. He fired his rifle, 
shouted, fired another shot. 


He was thoroughly frightened now, 
His water was gone. In spite of 
the cloth wrapping all had been ab- 
sorbed by the heat and the dust. 
His mouth felt sticky. A kind of 
panic, worse than thirst, was attack- 
It was imperative, 
he knew, that he reach Bilma be- 
fore the next morning. Mounting 
again, no longer certain of where 
the well was, he gave the animal 
its head. 


And at sundown the next day the 
Captain was still riding. But he 
was no longer tired. The great heavi- 
ness that had been in his body 
throughout the day was now entively 
gone; but it was sluggish in obeying 
him. His face felt wooden, yet burn- 
ing. There was loud ringing in 
his head. His feet were slipping 
constantly from the camel’s neck. 
For now he was blind to the desert 
he was as in a room of his own, 
a room in which the chairs and 
the tables and all the other objects 
that he. had for so many years used 
as a means to an end now struck him 
as new and strange and somehow 
beautiful, as if they were. ends in 
themselves. And because his mind, 
now lost, was seeking a truth that 
was beyond life, he saw again the 


‘white camels before him in the Hog- 


gar foothills, and he understood at 
last that the man whom he had most 
hated had stood always beyond life; 
that the pride and sovereignty he 
had so desperately attacked, and 
he thought, conquered, had been 
flung in his face; and that he had 
for fifteen -years been wearing the 
cast-off garments of a man who had 
died to save the lives of his people. 
With what was left of his strength, 
he knotted the nose-cord to his wrist 
and tried, but failed, to bind him- 


self in the saddle. 
STRANGE sight 


A presented itself 
in the Tanzerouft some days later. 
In a space of no particular identity 
One fore- 
leg, being advanced, was comple- 
mented by a hind leg. The other 
two legs were paralled in a back- 
ward position. The attitude, save 
for the animal’s neck, was of mo- 
tion; yet the best did not move. It 
was unable to move. Its neck was 
bent; its head was turned low to 
the ground. Its nostril was stretched 
and from the copper ring in its 
nostril the nose-cord led backward 
to a figure brown on top and of a 
lighter shade underneath, which 
rested on its knees and chest and 
one elbow, the other arm being held 
forward by the nose-cord. 


For the space of a half-hour the 
figure did not move. ‘Then, almost 
imperceptibly, the elbow advanced. 
One knee drew up behind. The 
other tried, but failed. And as these 
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Love is Worse Than Toothache 


By: MARGARET BATHE 





“T\OES that hurt?” asked Mr. 
William Lane, tapping An- 


thea’s right upper molar with the - 


mouth mirror. 


“Uh, uh,” said Anthea. “But only a 
little bit,” she added hastily, as Mr. 
Lane straightened up. 

His dark eyes regarded her seri- 
ously. “It’s probably abscessed,” he 
said. “You’ve quite a big filling in 
where already. How about a whiff of 
gas?” 

Anthea turned pale. “No,” she said 
nervously. “After all, it doesn’t hurt 
much. It will last quite a bit longer, 
won't it?” “ 

If a whiff of gas was inevitable, 
she thought, Mr. Rodgers would ad- 
minister it. She didn’t know this 
young man and wouldn’t have come 
if she’d known Mr. Rodgers was on 
holiday. 

Mr. Rodgers had looked after An- 
thea’s teeth since she was five years 
old. 

“Perhaps if you filled that little 
hole,” she pleaded, “the tooth would 
settle down.” 

Bill Lane exchanged a glance with 
his trim nurse, and Anthea scowled. 
She knew what that glance meant— 
a difficult patient. The nurse smiled 
a professional ‘smile that was part 
amusement, part contempt, or so it 
seemed to Anthea whose temper was 
touchy this morning, like the tooth. 
Fortunately, the telephone called the 
nurse away and Anthea directed her 
baleful glance at the haughty Bill 
Lane. 
a i mata ii stn tine tin eaten ieee 

@ NOTE.—AII characters and intiderts in 

this story are imaginary and if any name 

-used be that of a living person, such use is 


due to inadvertence and is not intended t 
‘refer to such person, . 
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“Mr. Rodgers would save this tooth 
if there were a chance,” she said. 
“Mr. Rodgers is good at saving teeth.” 

It was, of course, an unforgivable 
thing to say; professional etiquette 
prevented Mr. Lane from telling An- 
thea that Mr. Rodgers was now in 


his dotage and needed long and fre- 


quent holidays from dentistry. Soon 
Mr. Rodgers was going to retire and 


‘Bill Lane was taking over the prac- 


tice. He hoped fervently that the 
patients would come with it, but it 
was a wearing business weaning them 
from the older man, even though Mr. 


Rodgers gave him a terrific build-up. 


,C'O Bill’s nerves were 

: as frayed ‘as the 
cuffs of +a _ five-year-old shirt; 
the accent on Mr. Rodgers’ genius 
coming this time from a girl of 
twenty-two was more than a bit 
much, He felt that a whiff of gas was 
too kind for Anthea Marsden — a 
mallet would be his personal choice. 


He glanced at his watch to indicate 
that he was a busy man and said im- 
patiently: ‘Well, what do you want 
me to do? Take it out or leave it 
alone?”’ 


 “T want you to fill it,’ Anthea said. 

He ran a hand distractedly through 
his hair. “It’s a waste of time. I’m 
warning you you'll be back in a week 
or two, with your face puffed up like 
a—a beach ball, begging me to take 
that tooth out.” 


“T’l] run the risk,” said Anthea. 
‘It’s my tooth and my face, and in 
any case,’ she added on a note of 
triumph, “I expect Mr. Rodgers will 
be back by then.” 

Bill Lane smiled his most superior 
smile. He had no idea that it en- 
hanced his dark good looks. Anthea 


Anthea was a difficult patient, but the dentist was patient, too. 


blinked at him for a moment and 
compared his thick black hair with 
Mr. Rodgers’ pink bald pate. Then she 
pulled herself together and told her- 
self sternly that a superior smile and 
thick black hair did not necessarily 
make a good dental surgeon. 


“If you’d prefer not to do this job,” 
she said, “I can easily wait until Mr. 
Rodgers comes back.” . 

He turned to the cabinet and put a 
new needle in the hypodermic 
syringe. “I would prefer not to do it,” 
he told her calmly, “because I hate 
wasting time and raw materials. But,” 
he bowed slightly, “the patient—this 
one, anyway, is always right.” 

Anthea colored a little at the snub 
and eyed the syringe with suspicion, 
“What are you going to do with 
that?” . 

“I’m giving you an injection,” he 
said. “I don’t want you jumping all 
over the place while I’m drilling tha 
tooth.” 

Anthea sat up and leaned forward 

in the chair. “I don’t like injections,” 
she said. ‘‘Mr. Rodgers never gives 
me one.” 
~ “This,” said Bill Lane, laying the 
syringe carefully down and gripping 
the chair arm, “is a case where an 
injection is needed. That cavity is 
way down—the ones Mr. Rodgers did 
were on the surface. There’s a differ- 
ence.” é 

She fiddled nervously with the 
towel clipped round her neck. She 
was beginning to feel scared. This 
William Lane had a determnied chin; 
she wished now that she had held 
her peace. Tears of self-pity slowly 
welled into her grey eyes. 

Bill Lane outwardly was unmoved 
by the tears. Inwardly it was a dif- 
ferent story. He said in a cold voice: 
“Do you know, I have little tots of 
five and six who come here for treat- 
ment and they don’t make a quarter 
of the fuss. You’re a big girl now.” 

“Don’t let that nurse come in here,” 
Anthea said in a choky voice. “I don’t 
like her.” | 

The nurse was already in. Bill 
Lane sent a glance over Anthea’s 
head that was both apologetic and 
warning. The surgery door opened 
and closed. Anthea’s ears tingled, “I 
—TI didn’t know she was there,” she 
said. “I don’t-——” 

“Open wide, please,” said Bill Lane 
grimly. | 

Twenty minutes later he whisked 
the towel from Anthea’s shoulders 
and smiled encouragingly. “That 
wasn’t so bad, was it?” 

“No,” Anthea admitted with reluc- 
tance. Now that the job was done she 
felt rather like one of Mr.. Lane’s 
tots of five or six. ‘“Where’s the 
n-nurse?” she stammered. “I want to 
tell her I didn’t mean " 

“She’s gone up to the laboratory,” 
Said Bill. “But you needn’t worry, 
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Nurse is used to e@iktren and [ll 
apologise for you. Good afternoon.” 
‘About an hour ‘ater the frozen 
bit of Anthea’s ger began to thaw 
out. She was ose of =<<e fortunate 
people who car. get =me off to visit 
the dentist during worek:-g hours, and 


showed her appreccznon of this privi-. 


lege by working ara o- her return. 

Then suddeniy she sneezed. 

Her boss siting at =: desk by the 
window looked up. 

“Have you a cold. SM:iss Marsden?” 

“T don’t think—atssoo: I—atishoo! 
Oh,” she gasped. removing her hand- 
kerchief, “I cant think what— 
atishoo!” 

Anthea’s boss had a horror of colds. 

““You’d better leave eartv,” said the 
boss. “And not come in tomorrow. 
Fill yourself up wit aspirin and 
whisky. You'll be as mght as rain 
within thirty-six hours~ 

Whisky, Anthea thought Where 
“would I get that? Atichoo! 

She sneezed all the way home— 
most embarrassing. distressing, too. 
She was convinced this wasn’t just 
an ordinary cold. Apart from the 
sneezing there were none of the 
familiar symptoms. 


H! she thought 

A suddenly. The in- 
jection. This had something to do 
with the injection. Seized with a 
white-hot fury, she grabbed the tele- 
phone and dialled Mr. Rodgers’ sur- 


gery. 

Bill started angrily as the phone 
began to ring. A patient? Oh. no, not 
at this hour, he prayed. He just 
had to get in a round of golf before 
the light faded. He lifted the receiver 
and he heard: “Atishoo!” 

He jumped back, holding the in- 
strument away from his ear. A 
muffled, furious voice gasped: “This 
is Anthea Marsden. What was in that 
injection, pepper?” | 

“JT don’t get it,” Bill said cautious- 
ly. “What’s wrong?” 

“You may well ask.” Anthea was 
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‘my gum started to thaw out. 


another sneeze 
was on its way down. “I’ve never 
stopped snee — snee -—- sneezing—”’ 
it was a battle, but she won—“‘since 


breathing heavily; 


I’m 
jolly nearly exhausted, it’s all your 
fault, I never’ wanted that injection, 
you made me have it, now what am I 
geing to do?” 

“Just don’t worry,” said 
will pass.” | 

Came an indignant noise from the 
other end of the wire. “You don’t 
even care!” 

“Well,” said Bill, “I’m not sure 
that it has anything to do with the 
injection. Wait a minute, though.” He 
paused, then added thoughtfully: “I 
believe I have heard of sneezing 
being caused through an injection. but 
it only happens oncé in a million 
times. You must be allergic to that 
particular drug.” . 

“That’s a great comfort. But what 
can I do?” 7 : 

“I would advise,” said Bill, “lying 
down in a darkened room.” é/ 

“Thank you,” Anthea snapped. ‘I’m 
sure Mr. Rodgers would have been 


Bill. “It 


‘more helpful.” 


“I’m beginning to have a great 
respect for Mr. Rodgers,” Bill said. 
“No wonder he’s showing signs of 
wear. It’s a great pity he didn’t yank 
out all your teeth as they came 
through. It would have saved him, 
and me, an awful lot of trouble.” 


“Just you wait,” Anthea began, but 
what Bill had to wait for was drown- 
ed in a sneeze. A click followed, the 
rest was silence. 

Trouble began again for Anthea 
the day of the golf-club dance. The 
sneezing had stopped as suddenly as 
it had started, but ten days later the 
tooth began to feel uncomfortable— 
she wouldn’t admit to pain. She kept 
casting anxious glances into the mir= 
ror. “Up like a beach ball,” those 
were Bill Lane’s words and she tried 
to thrust them out of her mind. Not 
on the night of the golf-club dance— 
it just couldn’t happen. ~ 


‘But when Ted Morris called for 
her, Anthea sat in her room for five 
minutes, trying to find the courage to 
go down and meet him. The reason—~ 
one cheek was bigger than the other. 


Downstairs Ted waited for a wholly 
beautiful Anthea. She had never 
failed him yet. Whenever there was 
a ball she was the belle of it. 


When at last she came into the 
room, Ted started ‘forward with his 
customary praise, faltered, flounder~= 
ed, then went on chivalrously: “An- 
thea, you look r-ravishing!” 


-‘“Y’ve got toothache,” she said, 
watching his expression intently. 
“And my face is swollen, Isn’t it?” 


ED hésitated. 

“Well, I wouldn’t 

have noticed if you hadn’t mentioned 
it,” he lied kindly. 


“Ts it much?” Anthea begged for 
reassufance. 

“Not much.” 

There was no reassurance there. 
“Oh, I-can’t go, I can’t go, I can’t go!” 
wailed Anthea, sitting down heavily 
on the settee. — 

“Perhaps,” suggested Ted, “if you 
had a spot of whisky it might help.” 

‘“‘Whisky,” she repeated dismally. 
“I’m always being advised whisky. Is 
it a cure for everything?” 


“Everything,” said Ted solemnly. 


‘Well, there isn’t any here. We'll 
have to get it at the golf club.” She 
picked up her evening bag and look- 
ed furtively in the tiny mirror. She 
had experimented on the swollen 
spot with several shades of face. 
powder, taking her instructions from 
a book called How To Make Up For 
Amateur Theatricals—chapter head- 
ed Making The Face Appear Thin-~ 
ner. ' 

She rose. “TI’ll try the whisky,” she 
said’ mournfully, “but I’ve a feeling 
it won’t succeed.” 

The club bar was crowded but Ted 
found a table in a discreet corner and 


‘Anthea sat down with her fingers 


curved prettily and protectively over 
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what she was beginning to think of 
as The Swollen :Area. Ted pushed 
his way to the bar. 

From out of nowhere appeared 
Bill Lane. Anthea scarcely recog- 
nised him. In his white surgery coat 
he had looked so clinical and anti- 
septic; now he looked like a very 
handsome man in tails. 

He stood looking at her for a mo- 
ment, rubbing his chin. “Quite a 
face,” he said thoughtfully. 


“Go on,” Anthea fumed, “gloat.” 
“T can’t,” he smiled. “It’s against 
my professional instincts. All I 


want is to get.at it. And that will 
have to be soon, otherwise your 
mouth won’t open wide enough.” 

. “My partner has gone for some 
whisky,” Anthea said. “That'll cure 
| hl 


“Never in this world,” Bill Lane 


said cheerfully. 
and soon.” 

“You don’t mean now. tonight?” 

“T mean tonight, now.” 

“No,” said Anthea, gripping the 
edge of the table. “I want Mr. Rod- 
gers. I'll wait.” 

“You can have Mr. Rodgers,” Bill 
Lance replied promptly. “He’ s back 
from his holiday.” 

Anthea was almost past caring; she 
was in great pain. 

Ted came back with the whisky. 
He raised his eyebrows first at An- 
thea and then at Bill Lane. 

Anthea shook her head. 
ing to have it out.” 

“Now?” asked Ted. 

“Now,” said Bill. “You’d better 
drink that whisky, old man. It will 
do you more good than it will do her.” 

Ted did so. “Shall I come with you 
and hold your hahd?” he asked put- 
ting the empty glass on the table. 

“Mr. Rodgers will do that,” grin- 
med Bill, taking Anthea’s arm, as 
she got up. 

Anthea had no reply ready. Pain 
had dulled the edge of repartee. She 
was feeling apprehensive now and 
as the car sped towards town she cast 
a sidelong glance at Bill Lane. 

“Tt’s not that I haven’t any confi- 
dence in you,” she said, in an eleventh 
hour bid to make amends. “It’s just 
that Mr. Rodgers—well, he’s srather 
like a nice uncle. And—and I’m not 
usually temperamental, you know. 


“It’s gas or nothing, 


“Tm go- 


I’ve always been a good patient. You 


ask Mr. Rodgers.” 
car. turned a 


| corner and Bill 


pulled it up smartly outside the sur- 
gery. “I phoned Mr. Rodgers,” he 
said, “before I left the club. Ah, 
there’ s a light just come on. He’s 
here.” 

Mr. Rodgers, struggling into his 
white coat, came out to meet them. 
He looked | sourly at Anthea. “Ever 
Since you were five years old you've 
been a nuisance,” he said (just like 
a nice uncle). “Then you threw the 
mouth wash at the nurse. When you 
were six, you bit my finger. When you 
were seven you scribbled rude words 
all over my appointment book. When 
you were eight—” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Rodgers — please!” 
She threw an agonised glance at Bill 
Lane, but he was scrubbing up and 
his back was turned. It occurred to 
her that. his shoulders were shaking 
a little. 

“And now look at youl” Mr. Rod- 
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gers went on relentlessly. “Look at 


.your face! You ought to be ashamed. 


Sit down.” 

Mr. Rodgers and Mr. Lane stood 
by the chair. “Which tooth is it?” ask- 
ed Mr. Rodgers. 

“Right upper six,” said Mr. Lane, 

“Fancy my tooth being a right up- 
per six,” was Anthea’s last thought 
before oblivion overtook her. 


PEN - your. eyes. 
Open your eyes. 
Miss Marsden,” 

It was like being roused from 
sleep. She muttered in protest, but 
the voice was insistent and her eyes 
opened upon Bill Lane.’ Mr. Rodgers 
had gone. ~ 

“You won’t have any more trouble 
with that,” he said. 

Anthea felt her cheek. “How long 
will it take for the beach ball to 
deflate?” 

“It will be on its way aa from 
now on. You weren’t thinking . of 
going back to the dance, were you?” 

“IT was thinking of it,” she said. 

He turned to the cabinet, and pick- 
ed up a hand-mirror and held it in 
front of her. 

“Oh!” Anthea gasped. “No dance. 
I didn’t know I looked like that. 
Could I ring Ted?” She moved out 
of the chair. “He’ll be wondering.” 

“Tl ring him,” said Bill Lane. “You 
go into the little back room and make 
some tea. You’d like some, wouldn’t 
you?” 

“T’d love some,’”* Anthea said. 

In .the back room she found an 
electric kettle, plugged it in and it 
was starting to sing when Bill Lane 
returned. 

‘Your boy-friend sends his felici- 
tations,” he said, “and he’ll be around 
when you look pretty again.” 

Anthea gave him a sharp glance. 
“That doesn’t sound like Ted. He’s 
too chivalrous to-say a thing like 
that.” 

“It’s what he meant though,” Bill 
grinned. “Now me, I’m not chival- 
rous, but I’m not put off by a fate 
that is temporarily a bit out of the 
straight.” - 


He picked up an appointment book. 
*“You’d better come in tomorrow and 
let Mr. Rodgers have a look at that 
socket—it’s rather a large one. Might 
need dressing.” He looked up at 
her. “What sort of time would suit 
you, Miss Marsden?” 

“But tomorrow’s Suna ” said An- 
thea. “You don’t... 


“Oh, Mr. Rodgers wort mind,” Bill 
cut in jimpishly. “Now, if it were 
me——” 

“Give me that appointment book,” 
said Anthea, “and the pencil.” 


He hesitated, shrugged and passed 
book and pencil. “No rude words,” 
he warned. 

Anthea smiled, then scribbled 
something rapidly on the blank sheet. 
Bill Lane looked over her shoulders. 

“T—want—Mr. Lane,” he _ read 
slowly. He laughed and nodded at 
the boiling kettle. “Get that tea made, 
Anthea. We'll make it last a long 
time.” 

“Who did take my tooth out?” An- 
thea asked after a long interval. 

“Well, it wasn’t Mr. Rodgers,” Bill 
saig, passing her the sugar. 

THE END x x 


THE WHITE 
CAMEL 


(Continued from Page 45) 


efforts were accomplished the camel 
also moved. Its head advanced 
slightly. Its feet lifted and lower- 
ed in their tracks. 

Occasionally the dust became so 
thick that the camel was invisible, 
the Captain a dark shadow. There 
was over the land the same hush, 
the same knowledge of falling, ful- 
fillment of will that accompanies a 
snowstorm. 

The Captain moved again; the 
camel moved. And then for another 
long period they held their pose— 
statuesque in a grey mist, bound 
together yet unconscionably  re- 
mote, the Captain blind, the camel 
implacable. 

But there came a time in the big 
camel’s life when the Captain ceased 
to move; when its nostrils quivered 
and its ears lay back, when with a 
nervous movement of feet it swung 
its head over the Captain’s body, 
steadied, and then flung back like 
a whip, jerking the body and tear- 
ing the ring from its nose. 

And the camel went on. It 
travelled by night and during the 
heat of the day it rested. And 
before a month had passed the camel 
arrived at a place in the desert 
which caused him to wander, as at 
pasturage: to feed at leisure; mov- 
ing now in this direction and now 
in that; to stand for long periods of 
time chewing what he had eaten 
and gazing over the landscape. 


TREE awakened 

his interest. It 
was not a large tree. Its trunk was 
grey and twisted. Its branches 
were thorny. Tiny green leaves, 
paler than winter plants, grew from 
these branches. Among the leaves 
were blossoms, no larger than a 
penny. The camel put his nose 
familiarly among _ these blossoms, 
nibbling, scenting their fragrance. 
Then, as if moved by a whim, he 
passed on. 

He passed an object like a rock, 
grey and hairless, crumpled on the 
earth, cords at either end. He knew 
it was a waterskin; he had once car- 
ried it at his side. But it was 
without interest. e 

Likewise without interest was a 
rifle, its barrel and stock weathered 
to the whiteness of paper; and, far- 
ther on, a blue gown, lying as though 
dropped only that evening. He came 
to a leathery figure beyond, colos- 
sal, distorted, projecting a few white 
bones—all that was left of Moussa. 
There was a nose-cord attached to 
his wrist, and at the end of the’ nose- 
cord there was a-copper ring. The 
camel smelled the nose-cord and 
the ring. He lifted his head, gaz- 
ing over the landscape, scenting the 
air. This heap of bones was not, 
to him, the Moussa he had served. 

He seized a bone in his teeth, 
transferred it to his molars. For 
a time he stood over the figure, 
crunching the bone for its lime. 
Then, moved by a restless urge, he 
wandered on, still in’ search of his 
master. THE END x x 
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The Same as Always 


By NARD JONES 


He had leved and lost a girl in that cafe. 
Perhaps that was what made it seem different. 


ROBABLY I wouldn't have 

said it if I hadnt had those 
martinis I should never have four 
martinis. Especialiy when I don’t 
feel so good in the first place: 


“This joint is sure ccurmby.” I said. 

George, the bartender. cidn't even 
look it over to see whreuner I was 
right. He just saic: “Ivs the same 
as always, Gerry Same decorations, 
same tables, same fooc.™ 

George is one of these bartenders 
who always call customexzs by their 
first names. 

“Well, it doesn't seem. the same to 
me. It’s changed a x since I was 
here last.” 

“No,” George said. ~t asn't” He 
wasn’t angry Or s7oDtocm about it. 
He didn’t seem io de ever :aterested. 
“It’s only been ©:x 70f ths since you 
was in here last 2:-e. I don't think 
you’re very observing ae. Gerry; 
know what I meaz:*~ 

I said I didn’: krow wha: he meant 
and asked him to tel me But George 
just shrugged. I iookec a: tne olive 
in my martini. It seexuec to me to be 
a little shrivellec. Gecrge said: “You 
used to come in here with that nice 
blonde in the green coat I don’t see 
her no more, either.” 

“She wouldn’t kook at this place 
now,” I said. “She woo her wings. 
She’s flying high For her it’s the 
Stork and Twenty-one ara the Col- 
ony. Don’t you read the gossip col- 
umns?” 

“Sure,” George said “I keep up. 
But. I don’t know the babe’s name.’ 

““Bvie St. Edwards. she calls her- 
self. Real name Evelyn Edwards. She 
thought it wasn't faney enough for 
a model. You know how they are 
when they come from out of town.” 

“Tt remember that St Edwards 
name — ” 

“You ought to.” I said “It’s always 

in the columns.” 
. George wiped a glass and held it 
up to:the dim light. ~Sne was sweet 
looking, that St. Edwards kid. I 
liked her, Enow what I mean? She 
was nice and polite and didn’t drink 
too much. Maybe one. maybe two, 
and no cigarette waving. I hate 
babes that wave their cigarettes 
around.” ' 

Yeah. Evie was sweet and polite and 
nice. No kidding about that. ‘So she 
hasn’t been in lately?” I didn’t really 
think there was a chance. 

“No. I don’t think she’s been in 
since she was here with you last 
time. That was back in February. 









@® NOTE.—AIll characters and _ incidents in 
this story are imaginary and if any name 
used be that of a living Person, such use is 
due to inadvertence and is not intended te’ 
refer to such person. 
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Funny how I can always remember 
the month somebody was in here last 

,When they’re here I ain’t got any 
way of knowing it. will be the last 
time for months and maybe forever. 
I say ‘forever’ because you’re here 


‘today. and gone tomorrow, know what 


I mean? But later on I remember, 
like I did with you. I guess I got one 
of them photographic minds.” 

“You sure have: a photographic 
mind if you think that this place 
hasn’t changed.” I said. 


I remember when Evie and I dis- 
covered ‘the Faraway Bar and Grill. 
We were walking, and the snow was 
on the ground and the sun was bright 
and everything was twinkling like 
magic — the streets, the building, 
Evie’s eyes — even my chatter. Or 
that was how it seemed that day. 


I had this new job at Pete Morris- 
ey’s agency, and Evie had come in 
to see about a call we’d put in for 
a model on the Darwin Cramer 
account. She was a very new model, 
and we met in the hall by the water 
cooler. She said Pete had given 
her the job. 

This Darwin Cramer was a new 
book publisher, and a new account, 
too. Everything that day seemed new 
and fresh — everything in town. 
We were walking in the East Fif- 
ties and suddenly Evie said: “I’m 
hungry,” and there was the Fara- 
way Bar and Grill right across the 
shining street. 

‘It seemed to me that I had never 
run into a place with so much un- 
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pretentious charm.’It was all dark 
wood and good leather, and it smell- 
ed all right, and the waiters were 
friendly, and George, the bartender, 


spoke to us as if he meant it. The 
food was good and not expensive. 
“This is a wonderful little Place, " 
Evie said. 

“Tt sure is,” I agreed. 
tell anybody about it.” 


She was excited about her job, 
She said it was the first real chance 
she’d had since coming to town the 
year before. She wanted to know 
more about the account. 

“Well, this Cramer is going to try 
to sell books like other guys sell 
shaving - cream. Instead of showing 
a picture of the book in its bright 
‘jacket he’s going to show you in a 
bright jacket, with the book on your 
shapely knees, Maybe you'll be smil- 
ing big and saying. “I go for a man 
who reads books!’” We laughed and 
George, the. bartender, laughed with 
-us, although he had. been too far 
away to get the drift. 


We went there quite a lot after that. 
One day Darwin Cramer came with 
us. I suggested it. I guess the cork 
had dropped out of the hole in my 
head. But there was no way to keep 
him away from Evie anyhow. She 
looked the same way to him as she 


“Let’s not 


‘did to me. 


But he had confidence. He was a 
tall, good-looking guy with a million 
dollars: Theré is nothing better for 
building confidence. He was detere 
mined to be a successful book pubs 
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lisher and he had some ideas. The 
million bucks would help, too. He 
told Evie and me that day that he 
wanted to establish Darwin Cramer 
as a brand name on books. 

“Few people know who publishes 
a book,” he said. “I’m going to 
change that. I want people to know 
my name and Evie’s face and tie 
them up together with the idea of a 


good book.” 
| ‘idea of his name 


and Evie’s face tied up with anything. 


Maybe I-showed it. Maybe that was 


one of the reasons we lost the account. 


Anyhow, the Morrisey agency ‘didn’t 


keep him happy, and so he took his 
account and Evie over to Mason and 
Ferris. Pete Morrisey had. to hand 
me my ticket because I had been 
working mainly on the Cramer oe 
ndss.. 

Well, Cramer said he wanted: his 
name remembered—and I’ll say this, 
that I remembered it. You don’t for- 
get the name of a guy who takes 
both your job and your girl in one 
easy motion. Only she wasn’t really 
my girl.’ It never got even close to 
that point. It had just seemed like 
it might, on those evenings when we 
had dinner in the Faraway Bar and 
Grill. 

“I got it now,” .George said sud- 
denly. ‘These column writers call 
dhat kid ‘the book girl.” — 

“Very good for a thousand dollars 
and an electrit refrigerator. Now, 
would you like to try for the White 
House?” _ 

“She’s always mentioned with a 
guy,” George said. 

“Darwin Cramer,: the publisher. 
They were here and they were there. 
Friends are wondering if they. might 
be announcing their engagement any 
day. Then friends wonder if they 
might be going off. Then the next 
day the rumor is blown up by their 
appearance at a first night, or in 
some new chrome and plush eating 
dive.” 

George wrinkled his low but. mas- 


DIDN’T like the 


sive brow. “Some way. that don 
sound ‘like this kid, know what I 
mean?” 
over my left shoulder and suddenly 
his expression changed and. he leaned 
over to whisper: ‘“‘That guy over there 
seems like he knows you.” I looked 
into the bar mirror and saw Pete 
Morrisey. I turned around on the 
stool and he beckoned me to come 
to his table. 


“Sit down and have dinner with 
me,” he invited. “I’m all alone. Got 
to. go back to the office and slave 
tonight. What you up to these days?” 

“I’m assistant manager at a hotel 
you never heard of. I like it a hell 
of a lot better than advertising.” 

Pete nodded understandingly, his 
stomach ulcers right up there in his 
big brown eyes. “No wonder I 
couldn’t find you, Gerry. I kept 
phoning the advertising agencies.” 

“You were looking for me?” 

“Yeah. We got the Cramer account 
back. But now-we lost it again. That 
model talked him into bringing it 
back. What was her name?” 

“You mean Evie St. Edwards?” 

“That’s the one. But we didn’t 
have you, and Cramer thought we 
ought to have you on it again. Or 
maybe she thought so. It was hard 
to tell. Anyhow, we lost it again. I 


. did a good job on it, too, even with- 


out you. J plugged him and her té- 
gether in the gossip columns—won- 
derful idea, if I do say so myself. 
Liaison of Aphrodite and Pegasus or 
something.” 

I looked at him. 
genius on that?” 

*“And it wasn’t easy. Because.actu- 
ally she got so she wouldn’t go to a 
funeral parlor with him. It got so it 
was all just type.” 


“You were the 
f 


WAS looking at 

the menu, and I 
was beginning to feel a little hungry. 
But I let Pete talk. “Seems Cramer 
was always trying to get her up to 
his apartment to read a manuscript. 
Finally she told him to get another 
model, on account of her eyes were 


He was ‘gazing in thought. 


bad.” Pete slipped the menu out of 
my numb fingers. “What do you want 
to eat?” . . 


“T’ll have a steak,” I.said happily. 
Pete started to signal the bar, but 
George wasn’t behind it. Then he 
came aut. of the phone booth. He 
walked straight to our table. . 


“T just called that St. Edwards kid,” 
he said, looking at me. “You know, 
I said I was just calling some of the 
old customers we ain’t seen around 
here for a while. I said I been seeing 
her name in the columns. She said I 
shouldn’t be believing all I see in the 
columns. So TI said you were in and 
asked if she’d be around.” 


“What’d you do that for, George?” 


EORGE was em-= 
barrassed, but he 
would not tell a lie. “Well, you know, 
I used to watch her when she come 
in here. She was pale nuts about 
you, Gerry. And she didn’t like it 
that day you brought in another guy 
and sat there at your table to talk 
about business like you and her never 
sat there before. It’s like I said when 
you came in tonight, you ain’t very 
observing, know what I mean?” 


“TI certainly am,” I said. “I observe 
that you are the handsomest bar- 
tender in New York, and that this 
is a wonderful place, like it always 
was.’ . 


Pete said: “George, you should 
have asked Evie to come down and 
join “us.” 

“She’s coming a little later tonight 
to join Gerry for coffee and dessert,” 
George said. ‘‘They always sat right 
here at this table, know what I 
mean?” . 

Good old Pete knew what he meant. 
He said he never ate dessert and 
he’d have to run back to the office 
as soon as he had his steak, and was 
sorry to miss Evie. 

“A very observing guy, that Mr. 
Morrisey,” George told Evie and me 
later in the evening. “Know what I 
‘ mean?” 


THE END x x 
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SOLUTION WILL APPEAR 











ACROSS DOWN 
NEX 
1, Very good.| 1. Takes. . : T WEEK 
5. Saviour. 2. Depraved. 
9. Series. 3. A legume. 
10. Storming. | * see 
11. Very dear.| 5. Hoar-frost. SOLUTION TO. No. 63 
12. Harden. 6. Sluggish. ij 
14. Swing 7. Join. 
round. 8. Even. 
15. Confiscate. | 13. Disrepect- 
18. Doubtful. fully. 
19. Detail. 16. one 
22. Imitation. | 17. Percolated. 
24. Position. 18. Expanded. ase 
26. Profuse. 20. Exponent a8 
27. Yellowish of curative EAP Se 
rubbing. 
green. ARS 
21. Alloy of 
28. Laughed to copper, 
29. Junior. tin. 
23. Over the 
fence. 
_ . | 29. Unadorned. | 
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A “OLLEAGUE came back from 

sholidays recently raving about 
a “picturesque, unspoiled” town 
he had discovered in the South- 
ern Alps, about 40 miles north- 
east across the mountains from 
Koscuisko. 

I gathered -that an unspoiled 
maiden was part of the general 
scheme, though, knowing my col- 
league, I doubt if she remains that 
way. 

The name of this Eden is Tum- 
barumba, and it appears that its 
sleepy citizens hardly yet know that 
Russia has an iron curtain. 

“It’s a glorious place,” my friend 
said excitedly. “Like an English 
postcard scene—set in a hollow, 
right off the beaten track and 

“Yes I know,” I said. ‘I spent 
three months there in 1938.” 





He didn’t say any more to me, 


but when I last saw him he was 
busy telling a couple of incredulous 
copy boys: “Why, down there, it was 
so cut off from the rest of the world 
they were still joking about Mae 
West.” 

I liked Tumbarumba all right. I 
went for a month 
and stayed three, 
because one of the 
main attractions 
was a young school- 
teacher. who, for: 
reasons that are 
anything but ob- 
‘vious, has nothing 
to do with this 
story. 

I was a_ scout- 
master at the time 
and helped out with 
the local troop. I 
lost ten pounds that 
winter madly rub- 
bing two sticks to- 
gether trying to 
make fires when I = : 
had a box of matches in my hip- 
pocket all the time. 


I alsc made a‘number of forays 
into the icy, wintry hills with some 
of the truvop, in the belief that it 
helped to mould a boy’s character 
even if it put mould on my joints. 


One day as a sort of example of 
gallantry —or something—to the 
troop, who were overawed by the 
presence in town of a city slicker 
scoutmaster, I decided to bicycle to 
apple-famous Batlow, about 22 miles 
away, mostly uphill. 


Purpose of the trip was to visit 
the District Commissioner for Scouts, 
who lived there. 


I set out on a chill morning, thick 
with mountain mist, and arrayed in 
all my scoutmaster’s finery—green 
scarf, sock and shoulder tabs, bright 
silver woggle, sheath knife—a sawn- 
off bayonet—and wearing my glori- 


downhill grade after all the uphill 


‘right and he then said: 


(Ordeal by Cycle 


BY JOHN LAFFIN 


ous red-pom-pommed tam o’ shant- 
er, because it seemed more suitable 
to the weather than a normal Scout 
hat. 


A small group of Scouts fare- 
welled me and obligingly told me 
that if I cut along a rough timber 
track on the side of a mountain I 
would save three miles uphill slog- 
ging. 

Half-way up this track I encoun- 
tered a timber-getters’ hut and the 
two lumbermen asked me in for a 
cup of tea. 

I was no longer seated than one 
said: “How’re things in France?” 

I said I thought they were all 
“T’d love to 
see that there Awful Tower.” 


Then his mate said: “They rackon 
the French sheilas are pretty hot,” 
and launched on an enthusiastic if 
crude account of what he’d heard 
about French prostitutes. 

All in all, it was an edifying half- 
hour, even if the persistent French 


flavor of the conversation left me 


somewhat mystified. 
Pushing on, I reached the road, 
delighted to see that it was a steep 





slogging. The road disappeared into 
heavy mist in the valley. 

I threw a leg over the bike and 
shot at dizzy free-wheel speed three 
miies down the raqad and into the 
mist. And I came to a stop almost 
in front of Tumbarumba Scout Hall. 

I told the astonished Scouts that 
I’d forgotten some important papers, 
and for the second time, driven by 
pride, set off up the timber track. 

One of the lumbermen was shaving 
in front of a mirror hung on the 
hut wall as I went by. 
and didn’t even notice that he'd 
badly cut himself as he stared at 
me, his mouth dropping. I was 
panting too much to speak, but I 
waved to him. At the bend in the 
track I looked back. The second 
man had joined the first. Now they 
were staring at each other. 

When I reached the road I kept 


He started . 


going upwards, as I should have done 
before, the road becoming more and 
more rutted. I could have left the 
bike at home. 

Half-way from Tumbarumba to 
Batlow is a little mountain village 
called Laurel Hill—a pub, post 
office and petrol pump type of set- 
tlement. 

The road flattened out approach- 
ing the town and I rode slowly 
through it, with mud spattering on 
to my legs and mist swirling about 
me. 

A countryfied character standing 
at the door of the pub with a pot in 
his hand saw me, dropped the pot 
and darted into the pub, to reappear 
remarkably quickly with twenty or 
thirty other countryfied characters. 


As I went past they shouted: 
“Inky pink!” and “Parley-vous!” and 
one erudite voice called: “Cherche 
la femme!” As I went out of ear-~ 
shot they were singing ‘“Mademoi- 
selle from Armentieres.” 

Five miles from Batlow I threw 
in the towel. I was bone-weary, 
soaked. and it was getting late. 

Anyway, I had begun to wonder 
what I was going to say to the Dis- 
trict Commissioner when I saw him, 
and in view of the strong French 
feeling in the district I was ap- 
prehensive that he’d embrace me and 
kiss me on both cheeks. 

I turned and pedalled for home. 

The residents of Laurel Hill, who 
again came out of the pub, were as 
startled as the lumbermen had been. 
But this time there was no shout- 
ing. In dead silence 
sthey watched me 
out of sight along 
+, the road to Tum- 
gigs ® barumba. It was 
om like riding through 
—_.. @ ghost town. 

: I arrived back at 
Tumbarumba Scout 
Hall at nine o’clock 
at night, carrying 
the bike, which had 
fallen to pieces at 

the three-mile peg. 

There was a 
small group of Boy 
Scouts waiting, 
ready to ply me 
 < with hot soup and 
hi | coffee, though by 
the time they’d rubbed their two 
sticks together and got the fire go- 
ing I was about to desecrate every 
Scout principle by reaching for my 
matches. 

They asked had I met the round--: 
the-world French cyclist who had 
been expected for a week and had 
passed through that day. He was 
wearing a beret with a red pom-pom. 

I said no, I hadn’t, but I’ve often 
wondered since what those lumber- 
men and residents of Laurel Hi}l 
must have thought when they saw 
their third French round=tHe-worle 
cyclist in one day. 

Country towns being what they 
are, Tumbarumba is probably still 
talking about my trip to Batlow. 

But pretty as the town is I can’t 
see myself going back. The young 
schoolteacher isn’t there any longer. 

VHE END x x 
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A Delicious Drink 
and perfect Flavor- 
ing for Cakes, Ices 
and Desserts, etc. 


Try this Delicious Recipe 


COFFEE MARBLE CAKE 


Y teaspoon Vanilla 4 ozs. Butter 1 cup Sugar 
2 cups S.R. Flour Pinch of Salt 4% cup Milk 
1 tablespoon Bushells Coffee Essence 3 Eggs 


Method.—Cream Lutter and sugar and 
add unbeaten eggs separately, beating 
well. Add the see baer with the 
milk, mixing ligh d the Coffee 

, Essence to one ie te ow vanilla to 

the other. Stir the two together lightly 
and place in a well greased tin. e 
about 45 minutes, moderate oven, 450°. 
When cold ice with Coffee butter icing 
and decorate. 


Buy a Bottle from 
your Grocer Today 
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